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For Amateur Photographers. 


Lesuiz’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States te 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, LEsLIE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.”’ 


Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


T is a great mistake, and a very common one, to im- 
agine that the possession of wealth implies a life 
of luxurious indolence. Great wealth means great 
responsibility, and its possessor who fails to realize 

that responsibility generally fails in everything. But the 
possessor of wealth who uses it as if he were a trustee, 
conscientiously obligated to dispose of it for the best wel- 
fare of mankind, is a benefactor. 

Such was the late Cornelius Vanderbilt... His untimely 
death ended a career that was far more useful than the 
public realized. The secret of Mr. Vanderbilt's success in 
life lay in himself. , He had wealth, but behind it he had 
a strong and manly character, which was both inherited 
and created. Keenly conscientious, impressed with a belief 
that there was only one way of dealing with the world, and 
that was honestly and uprightly, this modest man, upon 
whom wealth lavished its millions, labored at his daily task, 
of conserving the great interests intrusted to him, as faith- 
fully and industriously as if his well-being depended upon 
a meagre salary. 

Such a man is an example and an inspiration, and all 
the world that knew him drops a tear when he dies. The 
aversion of Mr. Vanderbilt to notoriety, his close attention 
to business pursuits, and his devotion to his family were 
best known by those who were near him. Senator Depew, 
who for thirty years was his intimate friend and daily ad- 
viser, speaks on another page of this issue of the beautiful 
and unselfish life which Mr. Vanderbilt’s career exempli- 
fied. It is well that Senator Depew’s tender words are re- 
corded for the satisfaction not only of those who appreci- 
ated Mr. Vanderbilt’s gentleness of nature and kindness of 
heart, but particularly for the enlightenment of a large class 
among the thoughtless who have been led to believe thai 
wealth is synonymous with selfishness and poverty with 
sacrifice. This may be true in many instances, but it is to 
the credit of American manhood that many of the noblest 
benefactors the world has known are numbered among 
our millionaires, and that their accumulation of riches has 
broadened their sympathies, enlarged their characters, and 
brightened the days in which they have lived. 

The late Cornelius Vanderbilt was an American type of 
the highest kind. He was taught to earn his own living, 
and in his youth had no expectation of that vast inheritance 
which fell to his lot. He proved that he was capable of 
earning his own living, and he never forgot the lesson that 
necessity taught, even when a colossal fortune was be- 
queathed to him. Most men pursue wealth, but it seemed 
as if wealth pursued Mr. Vanderbilt. It did not master 
him ; he mastered it and made it subservient to the highest 
good and applied it with unostentatious zeal to the noblest 
of philanthropic, patriotic, and religious purposes. Over- 
whelmed with pressing cares and a burden of responsibility 
such as few men, have to bear, he still found time to de- 
vote to the stated meetings of various religious and char- 
itable enterprises, and was one of the most valued advisers 
of their boards of management and control. Such a life is 
a great lesson. It illustrates and illuminates the best devel- 
opment of the American character. It is a lesson to the 
young and an example to the old. 

It is said that every family at some time produces one 
singular and, too often, one sinister figure. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt may have been singular, but he never was 
sinister. His natura] reserve and his aversion to publicity 
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left him misunderstood by the masses who, seeing and 
knowing little of him, were always too ready to believe 
the silly vaporings of sensational writers and speakers who 
find in every wealthy family a choice text for proclaiming 
the gospel of a new dispensation of socialism. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s great reserve became a necessary part 
of a laborious existence. His daily work consumed his 
best energies and left little time or vital force for the friv- 
olous and formal things that pass as social compliments. 
The public knew little of him, for he never sought pub- 
licity, but neither did he fear it. 
way his conscience directed. The path of duty to him was 
well defined and closely followed. 
to rest, and that the story of his noble life is uncovered 
by friends whom he no longer restrains from telling the 
simple facts, the world appreciates the great loss it has 
sustained by the death of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the Chris- 
tian gentleman. 


He was content to go the 


Now that he has -gone 


The Shame of France. 


HE conviction of Dreyfus was virtually an acquit 

tal. He ‘either committed treason or he did not. 

A mas cagnot be a half-traitor any more than he 

can be half honest. We either lies or tells the truth. 
He either is for or against his country. At his first trial 
Dreyfus was found guilty of treason and was sentenced for 
life, but the recent court finds him guilty of treason with 
extenuating circumstances, and sentences him for ten years. 
This is as farcical as it is cruel, as wretched as it is wicked, 
as silly as it is shameless, and the military court, in endeav- 
oring to save the honor of the French army, has openly and 
needlessly sacrificed whatever honor it had left. 

In this civilized day of justice and fair play the world 
has not seen anything else as terribly cruel and wickedly 
unjust as the conviction of Dreyfus. There was no proof 
of his crime, so ‘‘ proof” was manufactured, and when the 
real criminals confessed and disappeared in foreign lands 
or in self-made graves, the proof that the evidence against 
the unhappy man was manufactured was shut out of court 
and a ready-made verdict of guilty was spread with indecent 
haste upon the minutes. The three judges out of the five 
who sat at the trial and voted to convict Dreyfus may be 
French soldiers, but they are, nevertheless, the rankest of 
French cowards. Their second verdict, in the language of 
a Berlin newspaper, ‘‘is a great political blunder, a viola- 
tion. of the laws of civilization, and an act of moral coward- 
i¢é which the world will find it difficult to pardon.” 

The shame of the offense is the greater because it is the 
offense of a Republic, supposed to be governed by popular 
will, to express public opinion, and to manifest the voice 
of popular suffrage. From a barbarous tribe or a despotic 
government we might expect such a hideous perversion 
of justice, but that it should be possible in a Republic is 
incredibie. It is the fact, however, and the shame of it 
brings the blush to the cheek of all who believe in human 
liberty and in the power of popular self-control. 

Every civilized nation instinctively leans toward a boy- 
cott of a government so weak and so wicked that it tolerates 
a crime against civilization in the face of the world’s pro- 
test. Whether there may be a general boycott of France 
or not, the fact remains that this crime, which bears upon 
it the seal of the state, has separated France from the rest 
of the world and withdrawn her from the sunshine of lib- 
erty to the darkness o¢f a military despotism. It is, indeed, 
France that is on trial, but it is no longer the France of the 
noble Lafayette. It is the France that has gone back to 
the Middle Ages, where innocence and guilt were not mat- 
ters of evidence, but only the playthings of the court. The 
London 7imes properly characterizes the wrong as *‘‘ the 
grossest and most appalling prostitution of justice the 
world has witnessed in modern times ” 

Nations, like individuals, must pay the penalty of their 
perfidy. Spain has paid the penalty and has fallen, cent- 
ury by century, from a Power of the first rank to that of 
an inconspicuous and moribund kingdom. The beginning 
of its decline dates back to the expulsion of the Moors, the 
impelling motive of which was precisely that which in- 
spires the hatred against Captain Dreyfus. The patriotic 
voice of Zolais still heard proclaiming that ‘‘ truth is on 
the march,” that it made a giant stride at Rennes, and that 
nothing will stop it. But it remains to be seen whether its 
march must not be through the pathway of bloodshed to 
the goal of another revolution. 


‘“¢ Dewey !!”’ 


A FRONTISPIECE of history. vast, 
His portrait speaks Columbia’s will. 
Forgetting rank or laurels cast, 
The nation hails him ‘‘ Dewey ” still. 
WALLACE BRUCE. 


Barking at the Birch. 


NorsInG is easier than to create a sensation about the meth- 
ods of correction and discipline followed in asylums, houses of 
refuge, and reformatory institutions. Stories of a whipping or 
two, some enforced restrictions on diet, and imprisonments for 
a period in ‘‘ dungeons,” all reported by alleged ‘‘ victims ”— 
these are all that is necessary to constitute a horrifying revela- 
tion at any time. Newspapers of the hysterical order find such 
stories a fruitful theme for exploitation, and generally have a 
stock of them on hand ready for use in dull seasons. 
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The present season has had its full share of these perennial 
exposés. Some of them have related to abuses of a truly grave 
and outrageous character, where really drastic remedies have 
been needed. Other stories of the kind have been purély sen- 
sational, as investigation has shown. In all such cases as these 
very much depends on the source of the reports and by whom 
related. 

Dungeon discipline and corporal punishment of any kind, in 
any place, are not pleasant things tocontemplate, and they never 
lose any of their excruciating features when told about after- 
ward by the ‘innocent sufferers.” This is quite as true of the 
school-boy who receives ‘a deserved trouncing from his teacher, 
or the mischievous young rascal who bas the rod applied to him 
by a stern parent, as it is of the inccrrigible youth who gets a 
taste of the same medicine in an asylum or a reformatory. It is 
always a fearful tale of injured innocence—when related by the 
victim. One shudders to think of the hideous tales of this kind 
that might have been ‘‘ worked up” by an imaginative reporter 
who had tarried for a while within ear-shot of some of the-old- 
time district schools or old-fashioned homesteads where it was 
the custom to apply the birch more frequently and more vigor- 
ously than in these days of parental indulgence and modernized 
school government. 

This is not said in palliation of brutalities inflicted upon in 
nocent children or helpless unfortunates of any ¢lass, outrages 
far too common always, but simply to show that special cau- 
tion is necessary in accepting stories of this kind. Some well 
regulated and truly worthy institutions have been gri ssly 
libeled by sensational ‘‘ revelations” of this order. Upon the 
basis of a few facts relating to necessary discipline, sweeping 
charges of horrible cruelty have been made, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the institutions themselves, and highly unjust to those 
having them in charge. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir is refreshing occasionally to find a man who really has the 
courage of his convictions. At the trust conference in Chi- 
cago, Governor Atkinson, of West Virginia, did not hesitate to 
say that he wished to be written down as a friend and backer 
of corporations, because, in his judgment, no State can be de- 
veloped without them. He added that ‘‘some sorts of combines 
are, I think, economic necessities which grow out of our com- 
plex civilization as a nation.” While friendly to corporations, 
Governor Atkinson declared that he bad no sympathy with 
trusts which combine to stifle and choke middle men and small 
dealers. Governor Atkinson says the country has gone ‘ trust 
crazy,” and that about as many Democrats as Republicans are 
interested in the greatest trusts, and therefore political lines 
cannot be drawn upon them. He believes one remedy for the 
trust evil is through legislation, and another in a system of co- 
operation of profit-sharing with their employés. This free-spo- 
ken Governor makes bold to say that there are other trusts in 
the country besides money trusts, and among these are the trusts 
that labor has organized. The Governor declares that he is 
against both labor and capital trusts, and that they are not in 
accord with the well-established rules of political economy and 
common sense and common honesty between man and man. 

The Great Eastern is in eclipse. The largest vessel ever built, 
and which supplants the former greatest achievement of marine 
architecture, is the Oceanic, of the White Star Line. It recently 
made its maiden voyage across the Atlantic, in command of 
Captain Cameron, and was welcomed magnificently at New 
York. A few figures give some conception of the enormous 
size of this great example of the ship-builder’s work. It cost 
nearly $5,000,000 to fit it for sea ; carried 2,000 persons on its 
first voyage, 1,400 of them passengers ; is 704 feet long, 72 feet 
wide, and 68 feet deep ; has been two years in construction ; has 
a promenade deck 400 feet long by 22 feet wide ; and requires 
for the necessities of a single trip 3,600 pounds fresh beef, 6,700 
pounds mutton, 1,200 chickens, 700 cabbages, 44 barrels apples, 
1,200 pounds onions, 446 blocks ice cream, 1,500 quarts milk, 
19,000 eggs, 504 fowls, 400 ducks, 130 turkeys, 60,000 pounds pota- 
toes, 43 boxes oranges, 2,600 pounds fish, 14 boxes lemons, 1,800 
pounds corn beef, 1,000 pounds lamb, 700 pounds pork, in addition 
to numerous other supplies of meats, fruits, and vegetables. At 
the end of a voyage, 42,000 pieces of linen must be washed. Itis 
interesting to add that though 1,500 men were employed in 
building the Oceanic during a period of over two years, no fatal 
accident occurred to any of the workers. We compliment the 
enterprising and conservative management of the White Star 
Line on their splendid achievement, which we are sure that the 
traveling public will greatly appreciate. 





President Schurman, of the Philippine commission, on his 
return from the Philippines, tells a lot of things about the isl- 
ands and their peoples, all of which are important, but most of 
which are not new. Itis well, however, to have some of these 
facts repeated for the information of the thoughtless and for- 
getful. Professor Schurman calls the attention of those who 
have been clamoring for a blockade of the Philippine coast to 
the fact that the coast-line of the archipelago extends for thou- 
sands of miles, and that all the navies of the world, probably, 
could not maintain an efficient blockade. Sixty different lan- 
guages are spoken by as many different tribes, each of them as 
distinct as the French or Spanish or Itrjian. A majority of 
the tribes are civilized and Christianized, and the Tagalos who 
inhabit the province about Manila, and who are resisting the 
United States authorities, are only one of these tribes, and do 
not represent the Philippine nation. The best part of President 
Schurman’s interview is that in which he makes a very practi- 
cal suggestion in favor of the establishment by Congress of a 
government for the Philippine Islands, so as to give an ocular 
demonstration of home rule under the American plan, making 
each tribe subject to the supervision of a wise general govern- 
ment, but intrusting it with the management of its provincial 
affairs. Of course Professor Schurman agrees with every other 
thoughtful American that we are now face to face in the Philip- 
pines with a question of national honor and obligation, and that 
we must first secure peace and then establish a government on 
the proper basis of home rule. 
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—MISFORTUNE has found a shining mark in Mr. Findlay 8. 
Douglas, the amateur golf champion, who was so injured in an 
accident at Greenwich, Con- 
’ J necticut, recently, that it is 
said that he will not be able to 
play any more this year. It is 
to be hoped that it will prove 
no worse than that. The acci- 
dent occurred near the Fair- 
field County club-house, at 
Greenwich. Mr. Douglas was 
out driving when one of the 
wheels of his trap dropped off, 
pitching him head-first into 
the road. He was rendered 
nearly unconscious by the 
shock, and, when picked up, 
it was found that the muscles 
of his arm were badly 
wrenched, his head and face 
cut, and his left arm so badly 
lacerated as to necessitate 
eighteen stitches being put into the flesh. With such injuries it 
is practically impossible, of course, for the young Scotchman to 
do any good work on the links during the present season at 
least. Douglas was the golf champion from 1898 to the present 
year. He was for two years captain of the St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity golf team in Scotland, the home of this popular sport. 
One of the sons of distinguished men appointed to a place 
in the army during the recent war has justified his selection. 
We allude to Major 
Putnam Bradlee Strong, 
the son of one of the 
most eminent, success- 
ful, and popular mayors 
New York City has ever 
had. Major Strong has 
just returned from the 
Philippines. He had 
scarcely reached his ma- 
jority when he entered 
the service of the gov- 
ernment, and his cour- 
age, judgment, and sa- 
gacity have been freely 
vouched for by his su- 
perior officers. An in- 
teresting incident told 
of Major Strong reveals 
that more than one 
American soldier is will- 
ing and able to carry 
‘““A Message to Garcia.” The day before the outbreak of the 
war with the Filipinos Major Strong was sent by General Mac- 
Arthur with a letter to the insurgent leader, with a request 
that the Filipino troops be kept within their own lines, so that 
no chance for a collision with the United States forces might 
occur. Major Strong took this letter to the outskirts of Manila, 
expecting to find the Filipino general, but was informed that 
the leader of the insurgents was seven miles inland. Major 
Strong did not carry his message back to his commander ; he 
simply put spurs to bis horse and started through the hostile 


GOLF CHAMPION DOUGLAS, 
WHO IS LAID UP. 





MAJOR PUTNAM BRADLEE STRONG. 


country on a journey of over seven miles in search of the Fili- 


pino general, whom he finally found. The next day the collision 
occurred which opened the present war with the Filipino in- 
surgents. The dangers of Major Strong’s journey may there- 
fore be imagined. An unusual compliment was paid to the 
brave young soldier on his return to New York. The leading 
officials under the administration of his father tendered the 
young man a dinner at the Union League Club, and gave him 
a most enthusiastic welcome. One incident of the delightful 
occasion was the presentation of a magnificent Eighth Army 
Corps badge, studded with diamonds, to the modest young hero. 
Many of the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY will recall the con- 
tributions of Major Strong to these columns. They were fore- 
most among the graphic, truthful, and instructive articles from 
Manila. Major Strong is a facile writer, an accomplished lin- 

guist, and a fine type of the best young American manhood. 
=One of the youngest officers recently appointed to a lieu- 
tenancy in the volunteers which are being hastened to the 
Philippines is Edward 
F. Hackett, Jr., of Al- 
bany, New York, who 
will serve as second lieu- 
tenant with the Forty- 
second United States 
Volunteers. Young 
Hackett is a born fight- 
er, and though but 
twenty-three years of 
age, has done splendid 
service for his country. 
He served as a private 
in the first regiment of 
New York State volun- 
teers, enlisting at the 
breaking out of the 
Spanish war and serv- 
ing until his command 
was mustered out. On 
his return from Hono- 
: lulu he was commis- 
ret, 3 pig aun Roosevelt as second lieutenant in the 
am rai paw ork Volunteers, under Colonel Leonard, and 
enas, in Cuba, his industry and faithfulness were 


NIEUTENANT HACKETT, ONE OF OUR 
YOUNGEST OFFICERS. 
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recognized by his selection as post-adjutant. On the return of 
the regiment he was mustered out in New York, but was ready 
to accept the appointment which was urged upon the President 
by his commanding officers, and which was recently made, one 
that will put him again into active duty in the far-off Philip- 
pines. His military experience was obtained not only in the 
field, but in military schools. He has traveled extensively, and 
his voyage to Manila will give him a record of over 50,000 miles 
traveled during the past two years. In 1897 he made a voyage 
around South America and up the west coast to Ecuador. He 
is now on duty at Fort Niagara, and we predict for him a 
career of great success in the profession of bis choice. 

If Oom Paul, the redoubtable chief executive of the Trans 
vaal republic, can make up an army of as good marksmen as 
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MISS LILIAN RENNIER, CHAMPION SHOT AND GOLD-MEDALIST. 


Miss Lilian Rennier, one of his countrywomen, he certainly has 
good grounds for the belief which he seems to hold that he can 
successfully defy any military combination that may be brought 
against him. Miss Rennier was the champion shot of the 
Transvaal as long ago as 1895, and has since won many tri 
umphs in other parts of the world. She made a record of 103 
out of a possible 105 at Port Elizabeth in 1898, and wears a gold 
medal won on that occasion. Miss Rennier’s shooting was one 
of the great features of the meeting at the Bisley ranges in 
England this year, where she was the only woman competitor. 
She is a graceful and accomplished young lady, in no way 
spoiled by the praises bestowed upon her for her remarkable 
record with the rifle. 

= Miss Jessie Vanderbilt McNamee is the most gifted mem- 
ber of the great Vanderbilt family, for she is distinguishing 
: herself as a composer of 
music, many of her com- 
positions having been 
published and recog- 
nized by fine musicians. 
Miss Vanderbilt McNa- 
mee is the cousin of Mr. 
George Vanderbilt, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Sr., 
and William K. Vander- 
bilt, Sr. She recently 
visited at Biltmore, the 
palatial homeof Mr. and 
Mrs. George Vanderbilt. 
She is the great-grand- 
daughter of Commodore 
Vanderbilt. She lives 
at Staten Island the 
greater part of the time. 
MISS MOWAMER, A GIFTED MEMBER The \ anderbilt family 

OF THE VANDERBILT FAMILY. lived on Staten Island 

' when they first came to 
this country, and it is there that the great Vanderbilt mauso- 
leum is, and where the old Commodore Vanderbilt laid the 
foundation of his vast fortune by starting a ferry to New York. 
Miss McNamee is a very charming and cultured young lady, 
and cares little for the hollow pleasures of society, preferring 
her music and her charming life at Staten Island. 

=It is seldom a greater honor is conferred upon a man than 
that just conferred upon Professor George Trumbull Ladd, 
head of the department 
of philosophy at Yale 
University. The an- 
nouncement was made 
at the close of the college 
year that the faculty at 
Yale had given Professor 
Ladd a year’s leave of 
absence, and that he 
would spend the time 
abroad. Later it was 
learned that he had been 
extended invitations to 
deliver several lectures 
at the University of 
Tokio, as well as the 
presidency cities of In- 
dia, including Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, 
and that his trip is made 
in part for the purpose 
of accepting these invi- 
tations. Leaving San Francisco about the middle of August he 
went directly to the Imperial University of Japan, where he 
will deliver a three weeks’ course of lectures on philosophy. 
After that he will spend a week or two et Kioto, and then go 
m2 to India. In March he will lecture in Ceylon. The remain- 






A YALE PROFESSOR HIGHLY 
HONORED. 
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der of the year he will spend in travel, returning to his post at 
Yale in the fall of 1900. Professor Ladd was born in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, in 1842. He was graduated from the Western Re- 
serve College in 1864, and from the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1869. For several years be occupied the pulpits of Con- 
gregational churches, accepting in 1879 the professorship of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy at Bowdoin College, a position 
he held until 1881, when he received a call to the professorship 
of philosophy at Yale. A writer of strength, many of his works 
have been wjdely read, none, however, receiving more atten- 
tion than that accorded his “‘ Principle of Church Polity” and 
‘* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture.” The two last named may be 
said to have placed him in line with the greatest of modern 


church men. 


For one who has had but fifteen birthdays to show a ro- 
bust, manly frame, a forceful, strong face, with an assertive, 


wiry beard, is indeed 
. nu 


astonishing. More re- 


markable is it to learn 
that the wonderful en- 
gineering feats which 
have made the line of the 
great Pennsylvania Rail- 
road known the world 
over were the result of 
designs from one of, ap- 
parently, such tender 
years. William H. 
Brown, chief engineer of 
the railroad company, 
while a master, is also 
a Mr., for, despite his 
few natal days, he has 
gathered sixty - three 
years to his allotted 





us 
three score-and-ten. In 
explanation it may be 
necessary to say that he 
was born February 29th, 1836. After graduating from the 
Central High School of Philadelphia he turned his attention to 
engineerirz as a profession and did creditable work on various 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, A REMARK- 
ABLE ENGINEER. 


railway lines and in the surveyor’s office of his home city. In 
1861, while Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel Thomas A. 
Seott, looking about for the ablest men for various depart- 
ments, selected Mr. Brown for engineer of the military rail- 
roads in northern Virginia, and he served with signal ability in 
this capacity through the trying times of Bull Run and other 
historic engagements of the Civil War. In 1862 he was instru- 
mental in completing the famous Pan-handle railroad, and in 
1864 was transferred to the Pittsburg division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. From this period until August Ist, 1874, when 
he was appointed to his present prominent place, he was in di- 
rect charge of all the important engineering problems that beset 
the construction of a railroad going over and through mount- 
ains. His fine executive ability, restless energy, and the facility 
with which he has always overcome the most serious obstacles 
have often led to his selection when difficult work was to be 
accomplished. One of the most remarkable achievements was 
the building of the bridge over the Shenandoah River at Front 
Royal, Virginia, 480 feet long, in forty-eight hours. His mar- 
velous reconstruction of bridges and line at the time of the 
memorable Johnstown flood will not be forgotten. Other works 
which bear witness to Mr. Brown’s especial ability are the great 
car and locomotive shops at Altoona, the depot at Pittsburg, and 
the palatial terminal stations in Philadelphia and Jersey City. 
On thetwenty-fifthanniversary of hisappointment to his present 
position, the other day, his friends told many characteristic sto- 
ries concerning him. It is said the president of the company 
one day ordered him to take a vacation. Mr. Brown adjourned 
to Cresson Springs for a few days; when he returned to the 
office he astonished his superiors with complete plans for a new 
branch road, which he had prepared while ‘‘resting.” It is 
said that Mr. Brown has walked all over the main-line system 
of the company, and practically most of the principal branches. 
He is so conversant with the topography of his road that he can 
lie in his bed in a Pullman car and from the sound tell what 
bridge the train may be crossing. 

The new commacder-in-chief of the Grand Army, chosen 
at the recent annual encampment at Philadelphia, is a well- 
known and popular 
New-Yorker, Colonel 
Albert D. Shaw, a resi- 
dent of Watertown, in 
Jefferson County. He 
was a student at the 
Belleville Union Acade- 
my when the Civil War 
broke out, and enlisted 
as a private at the age 
of nineteen, making a 
splendid record as a gal- 
lant soldier. He was 
subsequently appointed 
as special agent of the 
War Department at 
Watertown, New York, 
where he remained until 
the close of the war, as- 
sisting in the work of 
raising troops. In 1867 





a ee ee cet |e ee graduated from 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIKF OF THE G, A. R. 

St. Lawrence Universi- 
ty, and the same year was elected a member of the New York 
Legislature, and was also appointed as colonel of the Thirty- 
sixth Regiment of the national guard. He has served most 
creditably as United States consil at Toronto, Canada, and 
Manchester, England, and in late years has been largely inter- 
ested in the development of electric power at Niagara Falls. 
He has been a prominent member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic since 1886, and the honor paid to him at Philadelphia 
was most fittingly bestowed. Colonel Shaw’s friends are found 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and by all of them he is appreci- 
ated for many noble qualities. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL SERIES No. VII.—THE FOOT-BALL GIRL. 


{NEXT WEEK, THE SOCIETY GIRL.) 


THE FOOT-BALL GIRL. 


HERE banners of black and yellow, With the bruised and battered ball. To dream, it may be, of kisses 





Deep blue, or crimson stream, She flutters a dainty kerchief Stolen under the rose, 
She keeps on an ivory tablet When the foe begins to yield, 


Oh, soldier back from battle, 


The score of a foot-ball team. And 1s hailed by the proud eleven : ot 
She comes tn the golden weather, As the mascot of the field. Adorned with a captain’s stars, 
And comes if the skies are gray, . Dim is your martial glory : : 
For the game would be a failure A run from a supple player, Compared to the half-back’s scars! Fs 
With the foot-ball girl away. A flash in the glaring sun, Your sword must be your true-love. : 
She joins in the frenzied cheering, So to the wars depart, 
In the dust of the broad arena For the goal is touched and won. For an athlete in a sweater Fe 
Her spirits rise and fall, She wears the champion's colors Has won her girlish heart. r 
Tossed in the frantic rushes As home in the dusk she goes, Minna IRvING. ‘ 
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THIRTY FOUR BRASS BANDS, WITH EIGHT HUNDRED MUSICIANS, PLAYING IN FRONT OF THE 
DETROIT CITY HALL, AUGUST 17TH.—Dr. H. H. Cook, Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE WATERMELON SEASON—‘‘ PERFECT BLISS ! 
Victor G. Schreck, Savannah, Georgia. 
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FORMING A MASONIC CIRCLE AROUND THE GRAVE OF A DEPARTED COMRADE, BY A COUNTRY 
LODGE OF NEGRO MASONS.—E£. N. W. Halpin, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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THE FAMOUS EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, RUNNING FROM NEW YORK TO BUFFALO. 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT FULL SPEED.—F. P. Potter, Clevelund, Ohio. 






































A VETERAN OF THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME, DAYTON, OHIO, WHO IS CALLED 
on. 


BURNS PIERCE, THE BICYCLE RACER, PACED AT MANHA 
‘+ UNCLE SAM.”—By Paul K n, D ’ ) MANHATTAN BEACH BY MOTOR TANDEM. 


Thomas Hall Wyatt, Brooklyn.—The prize winner. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—BROOKLYN TAKES THE PRIZE. 


(SEE EDITORIAL PAGE ] 



















































































































AR LITLE 


By CLINTON 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST CHAPTER. 

The hero was on his way to return to his regiment while the Conti 
nental army was sore pressed in the region of Philadelphia. On the 
Albany road he wet a stranger, who rendered the soldier a slight serv- 
ice, fell into friendly conversation with him, and finally invited him to 
the stranger's house. The soldier, believing his friend, from his state 
ments. to be favorable to the cause of the Revolutionists, accepted the 
hospitality, and, while at the mansion, incidentally met Clarissa, the 
niece of the host, who accidentally revealed that the latter was a Tory. 
At this moment a number of British officers approached, and Clarissa 
hastily pointed out a door of escape, through which the patriot sought 
to depart, but he wae unable to find the exit in his embarrassment. and 
snddenly discovered that he was in what seemed*to be Clarissa’s sitting 
room. 





PART II.—(CONCLUSION). 


Hastity I examined the sitting-room and the adjoining 
bed-chamber, and was about in despair when I chanced to look 
a second time at the couch which stood beneath the windows of 
the former apartment. It was tall and long, and the top, or 
covering, instead of being one large mattress, consisted of two 
In short, half the couch was nothing less than a box, had a lid, 
and was used as a receptacle for bedding. There was scant 
room for me to bestow myself, but I had no choice, for already 
I heard voices in the hall. In I sprang, cautiously lowered the 
cover, and then burrowed under the quilts. Fortunately there 
were several cracks in my place of concealment, else had I been 
speedily forced to quit it or stifle. 

The sound of the opening and shutting of doors reached me, 
and the noise of the hurrying to and fro of feet. Finally the 
latch which gave admittance to the room where I lay was 
lifted, and a voice, which I recognized as Jacob van Lenerk’s, 
said : 

‘*We must have a look in here, my dear. 
don’t mind, as long as you lead the search.” 

*¢ How absurd, uncle !” Miss Starbrook exclaimed. ‘‘ There’s 
no spot where a man could hide in these rooms. [I’m sure he 
must have escaped by that open window in the hall.” 

‘* But none of the servants saw him !” 

‘* How could they see him if they were not looking? He 
probably contrived to elude them somehow, and by this time 
has mounted his horse and is off, while we are foolishly ran- 
sacking the whole house for him, and allowing the luncheon to 
get cold. Would he be worth all this fume and flurry if you 
caught him ?” 

‘*That he would! I suspected him after I'd talked with him 
three minutes. He was a dispatch bearer. [ve long known 
that messengers from Pennsylvania crossed the Hudson some- 
where in this vicinity, and that he was one of them on his 
return I’d be willing to wager my best tie-wig.” 

His shrewdness startled me. After all, my incognito was 
not so perfect as I had thought it. While this colloquy was in 
progress Miss Starbrook and her uncle had been moving about 
the two rooms. Once one of them came quite near where I was 
concealed, but the box-lid was not lifted, and I had my little 
pari¢ needlessly. 

** Any luck, major ?’ at length I heard Mr. van Lenerk call 
out. 

** None,” answered the officer thus addressed, who was evi- 
dently standing in the hallway; ‘‘ he certainly must have got 
away through that window.” 

Presently the door was closed, and I ventured to stir my 
cramped limbs. For the time being I was safe, but how was I 
to escape from the house unobserved ? For some moments I 
pondered upon the matter. My reason told me it would be 
wise to stay in hiding until after the officers had taken their 
departure. But was it necessary to remain in my present un- 
comfortable quarters? I decided that it was not, for it seemed 
most unlikely that a second search for me would be made. 
Having come to this conclusion, I crawled from under the 
quilts, raised the lid of the box, and stepped out into the room. 
As I did so the latch was suddenly lifted, and ere I had time to 
retreat to my place of concealment the door opened and Miss 
Starbrook stood upon the threshold. 

She managed to repress the scream that rose to her lips so 
that only a slight exclamation was audible, and then, instead 
of bidding me be gone from the room, as I half feared she 
might, she closed the door behind her and gave vent to what 
was to me for the instant most inexplicable mirth. 

“Oh, oh,” she cried, ‘‘I wish that I dared laugh aloud. 
Poor man! if you could but see yourself you would laugh too.” 

I looked at my clothes, and behold I was covered from head 
to foot with lint and down. I knew that my hair was sadly 
rumpled, and upon putting up my hand to smooth it I discov- 
ered some tiny feathers there adhering. 

‘‘T suppose you must have been in there,” said she, pointing 
to the couch. ‘I knew you were, if you’were anywhere in the 
room, and made a pretense of examining it so that my uncle 
would not. He had quite forgotten the bedding-chest, how- 
ever.” 

Suddenly she recalled for what she had come, and snatched 
up a kerchief from the dressing-table. 

‘* Goodness me !” she cried, ‘‘ they’ll be wondering what has 
become of me,” and she flew toward the door. 

“* But——” I began, taking a step as though to follow her. 

** No,” said she, decisively. ‘‘ Stay where you are. No one 
will dream you are here, and when the officers have gone I 
think Ican manage to get you out of the house unseen by my 
uncle.” 

With that, and still laughing at the figure I cut, she whisked 
out of the room, leaving me standing in the middle of the floor 
in doubt whether to be pleased or angry, for no man who has 
a whit of pride in him, however ridiculous he may appear, rel- 
ishes being the subject of mirth. But my feeling of discomfort 
speedily left me, and I began to reflect that I had never before 
met a girl so masterful and so absolutely bewitching. Her 
kindness to me made it clear that she did not share her uncle’s 
political views, and as I seated myself I fell to wondering what 
had been her history, and how she chanced to be in the house 
of Jacob van Lenerk. I had plenty of time to puzzle over this 
matter, for two hours passed, and still she did not reappear. 1 


I suppose you 
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caught the music of the spinet, and the strains of a love-song 
sweetly sung were borne faintly up to me. 

‘** With one so charming to entertain them,” I said to myself, 
‘* the officers will remain as long as they dare absent themselves 
from camp,” and I groaned at the prospect, for I had become 
ravenously hungry, having breakfasted meagrely and at an 
early hour. 

At length the music ceased. 

‘* Possibly they will go now,” I thought, and sure enough, 
peering from behind the window draperies, I soon had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing them saunter down the slope toward the 
river. 

But Miss Starbrook was further detained, and I had about 
made up my mind that I would try to steal from the house un- 
aided when a step, which I fancied must be hers, reached my 
ears. My surmise proved correct. It was she. This time, 
though she met me smilingiy (I had removed as much of the 
lint and down from my person as was possible during her ab- 
sence) she made no allusion to my former mirth-provoking ap- 
pearance. She had a napkin in her hand. 

‘**T expect you are about famished !” she exclaimed, display- 
ing its contents,—some bread, meat, and fruit,—‘‘ but this is all 
I could manage to get for you, and I could not possibly come to 
you before.” 

‘*T saw the officers go,” I said, after I had thanked her 
earnestly for her thoughtfulness and kindness, ‘‘and had some 
thought of trying to leave without your aid, but I am heartily 
glad now that I did not. Won’t you tell me, Miss Starbrook, 
how it happens that you are so ready to assist a poor unfortunate 
like myself ?’ 

‘*It was contemptible of my uncle to deceive you as he 
did !” she exclaimed, ‘‘ and though he has been good to me, and 
given me a home, I don’t see why I should stand by and allow 
him to carry out such a plan as he had conceived without lifting 
a hand.” 

‘* Does your uncle know what a rebel you are, Miss Star- 
brook ?” 

‘** No; to tell the truth, I have never dared confess to him. 
I fear he would take it ill. You see, I have lived here but two 
weeks, and previous to my coming [ had not seen my uncle for 
several years.” 

The more I saw of the girl, and heard her speak, the more 
fascinated did I become by her. Her fearlessness compelled my 
admiration, while her beauty and her kindness toward me com- 
pletely won my homage. 

‘*T would not be the means of getting you into trouble tor 
the world,” said I. 

** You'll not,” she returned, with assurance. 
be leaving the house within an hour. 
camp.” 

As she said this I thought of my horse at the smithy. 

‘** Will he go on horseback or by boat ?”’ I asked. 

** On horseback,” she replied. 

Then I told her of my horse, and my fears that her uncle 
would make inquiries concerning it, and finding it still at the 
smithy would at once have his suspicions aroused in regard to 
my whereabouts. Indeed, he might ride back to the house to 
ask if I had been seen. 

‘¢ Of course,” I said, ‘‘ I can continue my journey on foot, for 
I’ve not far to go, but I should like to return the animal to its 
owner.” 

‘* Do you feel at liberty to confide your plans to me ?” she in- 
quired. 

‘* Indeed, I do !” I answered, and thereat I told her I wasa 
captain in a Connecticut regiment of the line, and revealed to 
her what my mission had béen and whither I was bound. 

When I had finished she clapped her hands in glee. 

‘““T have it!’ she cried ; ‘‘I have it! Listen, sir. There is, 
among the servants here, a bright little negro boy who has 
become devotedly attached to me. I will summon him, un- 
beknown to my uncle, and dispatch him for your horse, with 
orders that he take him to his owner. You shall remain con- 
cealed somewhere near until the moon rises, and then (for I 
know my uncle will not return till late) I will put you across 
the river, and you can follow the road into Haverstraw.” 

The boldness of the whole scheme fairly took my breath away. 
I sat gazing at the slender girl before me in admiration and be- 
wilderment. 

** Now, don’t say no,” she cried, her eyes dancing with ex- 
citement, interrupting me as I was about to decline to listen to 
what seemed to me a most rash proposal, despite the resource of 
mind it showed. ‘‘ Have I not lived upon Staten Island by the 
water all my life? Have I not rowed hundreds of miles every 
summer for years? And is there not a fine little boat in the 
boat-house down yonder? You don’t know how I have always 
wanted to do something to help the cause of the Continentals, 
and never have I had a chance till now—never! Don’t refuse 
me, Mr. Osborne ; oh, don’t refuse me |” 

Who could be deaf to such an eloquent pleader ? 
not L! 

If I confess that I was influenced just a shade ‘n my decision 
by her charm and beauty, and the wish to see more of one so 
lovely, will any think the less of me? I trust not. The heart 
will rule the head sometimes, and is the owner of both to be 
blamed that the head does not prove the stronger ? 

Miss Starbrook was in a gale of high spirits when she quitted 
the room, and I had to caution her to be guarded lest her uncle 
suspect something. Left again to myself, the direction which 
my thoughts took may readily be surmised. 

‘“* I fear I shall not be able to boast, on my return to camp,” 
I said, softly, ‘‘ of being fancy free.” 

The moments sped more quickly now, and it did not seem 
long before | heard the gravel of the drive crunching beneath a 
horse’s hoofs. Jacob van Lenerk was about departing. After 
a little Miss Starbrook appeared, a basket in her hand, a flossy 
shawl thrown about her head and shoulders. As she stood in 
the doorway the sun, for the first time that day, burst through 
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the clouds, and a ray, slanting in through the windows, fel] 
upon the waves of her hair about her forehead. What a pict- 
ure she made ! 

“This is your supper,” she said, holding up the basket. 
** And now you are to come with me, for the coast is clear.” 

She led me through the trim parterres of a Dutch flower- 
garden, and by a path that followed the windings of a little 
glade down to the river. Here, in a snug boat-house, were 
three boats—a skiff and a large and a small row-boat. She 
placed the basket upon a bench in the boat house. 

‘* You will have to try and make yourself comfortable here 
for a few hours,” said she. ‘It’s too bad we can’t start now, 
but you notice there’s a man-of-war yonder, and those on board 
of her might see us and be inquisitive.” 

A little above, three-quarters of a mile off shore, a British 
vessel was riding. I longed to say to Miss Starbrook that I 
should be quite content where I was if she would but remain for 
a while and keep me company, but I reflected upon how much 
she had already done for me, and did not wish to run the risk of 
offending her. 

After she had gone I took the b«sket containing the eatables 
which she had provided for my supper and strolled a short dis- 
tance along the shore to a spot where two large beech-trees, 
whose leaves were flecked with russet and gold, overhung the 
shingle and the water. Here I found a seat, and watched the 
sun decline behind the mountains. All the dampness and chill 
that had pervaded the atmosphere that morning kad disap- 
peared, and the breeze was caressingly soft. By and by, after 
darkness fell, I made a hearty meal, and then wandered back to 
the boat-house to await the coming of my fair boatman. 

The half-moon was now visible and now veiled. From the 
fields all along the river came the fifing of thecrickets. The 
water made a little plaintive, murmuring sound, and in the dis- 
tance I could see the twinkling lights of the war-ship. 

At last Miss Starbrook came. She was fully prepared for 
her enterprise, for a close-fitting jacket incased her shapely fig- 
ure, and a sailor’s cap hid her hair. Together we launched the 
small row-boat. 

‘*T will take an oar if you will allow me,” I said. 
you will find me a trifle better than a novice.” 

In fact, I was rather proud of my rowing, as our home faced 
one of the inlets of the sound, and I had been accustomed to the 
management of a boat since boyhood. 

Our oars dipped in unison, and presently we fell into a long, 
easy swing. Miss Starbrook had by no means underrated her 
boatmanship. She pulled a strong and confident stroke, and, 
moreover, she was every whit as graceful as upon the land. 
After we had passed the line of the ship-of-war, and there was 
no further cause for anxiety, the charm of the night fell upon 
us both. It was then that I persuaded her to take a seat in the 
stern, and it was then that I learned something of the story of 
her life—how, her mother having long been dead, she had for 
years tended her invalid father, seeing almost nothing of the 
world, although living so near to one of our largest cities ; and 
how, upon her father’s death but a few weeks previous, her 
uncle, Jacob van Lenerk, the husband of her mother’s sister 
(also long since passed away), had offered ber a home, which 
she had been only too glad to accept. 

‘+ And to think,” she cried, as she concluded, ‘‘ that this is the 
way I show my gratitude !” 

For a moment she was quite in despair; then her natural 
buoyancy reasserted itself. 

‘* Uncle Jacob likes a joke,” she said, ‘‘and has played sev- 
eral on me. If he finds me out I’ll tell him that I’m only trying 
to even things up.” 

‘‘T’'m afraid he’ll think, should he discover what you’ve done, 
that you’ve very much more than balanced accounts,” said I. 

** Well, he brought it upon himself by the way he deceived 
you,” said she. 

‘*Do you mean,” I asked, ‘“‘if you had found me in troubie, 
and not through your uncle’s doing, you would have let me get 
out as best I could ?” 

It was not a fair question, and I was sorry the moment it 
had left my lips. 

“*T beg your pardon most sincerely, Miss Starbrook,” I cried. 
‘*T should never have suggested such a thing, but——” 

I stopped, for how could [ proceed? Certainly I could not 
tell her that I longed to hear her say she would have helped me 
for my own sake, in any event. 

She was silent for an instant, and I feared that I had mor- 
tally offended her, but finally she said : 

‘** Why should I not answer your question, Mr. Osborne? 
Yes, I believe I should have helped you if I could, whether my 
uncle were concerned or nof, for are you not working for the 
cause of freedom ?” 

It was a very pretty way of putting it, and if she had guessed 
the thought that really prompted my question I was not able 
to say. 

** You are a stanch little patriot !” I exclaimed. 

I would fain dwell upon the pleasure I took in the last part 
of that moonlight voyage, but my story must have an end, and 
I know not where that would come if I allowed myself to speak 
further of what afforded me so much deiight. 

At length we stood side by side on the shingle of the western 
shore. 

** Good - bye, Miss Starbrook,” I said, taking her haud iu 
mine. (Was it imagination, or was there really a slight an- 
swering pressure in her vw jrii hand-clasp?) ‘I have no words 
with which to thank vou for all you have done for me *o-day, 
but, believe me, tbe gratitude will never die from my heart. 
You are the bravest and the loveliest girl I have ever met !” 

‘Ob, Mr. Osborne,” she cried, withdrawing her hand from 
mine, “ what a flatterer you are !” : 

‘** My friends have never accused me of being,” I answered. 

“I must be going,” she said. ‘Only think what I would 
have tu face should my uncle return and get an inkling of th 
truth |” . 

J helped her into the boat and pushed the little craft free 
from shore. After she had adjusted the oars Miss Starbrook 
turned toward me. | fancied that there was a roguish twinkle 

wm her eye. 
** Shall you have another mission in the East ?” said she. 
“If not, I shall make one,” I replied. 


“*T think 
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And so, with a little nod and a glance and a smile, she pulled 

away into the night. 

* * * * ca * 

‘* There !” 

shoulder as I have penned these last lines, ‘‘ now come out for a 
boat-ride.” 


‘ But, my dear,” I respond, ‘‘ 1 naven’t finished. I haven't 


” 


cries Clarissa, who has been peering over my 


told of my adventures in reaching Haverstraw, or how—— 
‘* But you were only to write of our first meeting. And you 
reached Haverstraw all right, and Philadelphia, too, did you 
not, for now you are here ?” 
Yes, now I am here, and so is Clarissa 
THE END. 


How We Would Have Tried Dreyfus. 


THE PECULIAR HARDSHIPS OF A COURT-MARTIAL IN FRANCE™ 
CONTRASTED WITH THE FAIRNESS OF A MILITARY TRIAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 


NOTHING in connection with the Dreyfus case and all the re- 
markable events that have transpired since the beginning of that 
tremendous drama now at its climax in the little seaport town 
of France has so astonished Americans and offended their sense 
of justice and fair play as the persistent denial to the prisoner 
of the rights which we in our laws give an accused person and 
have therefore been taught to believe he should have. The 
French government’s prosecution and persecution of Dreyfus 
have been characterized by many acts of perversion or violation 
of French law itseif, and should not be cited, all through, as typ- 
ical French justice. Nevertheless, Dreyfus, in his various trials, 
degradation, and imprisonment, has been handled, in the main, 
according to French ideas, which assume any accused person 
guilty until he can establish his innocence. 

The most abhorrent injustices, from our standpoint, were in- 
flicted upon bim in his first trial, but it ought to be borne in 
mind that the court-martial which tried Dreyfus five years ago 
was conducted largely in accordance with French military law, 
which has its similarity to the civil law, just as our military 
trials are fashioned according to our general ideas of justice. 
Americans are likely to overlook the fact that fundamental dif- 
ferences appear in the manner of conducting courts-martial in 
the two countries. 

A court-martial is instituted for the purpose of maintaining 
a standard of coniuct ; hence it must be fashioned according to 
the ideas of discipline prevailing in the instituticn whose con- 
duct it is to pronounce judgment upon. The one feature of the 
French military trials most different from our own is their se 
crecy, and from this, it may be said here, have sprung nearly all 
the iniquities in the Dreyfus trials. The present government 
appreciated this when, in its determination to do justice to the 
prisoner, it ordered the trial at Rennes to take place with open 
doors. Even then at a certain stage the proceedings had to be 
held in camera. 

In the case of our own Captain Carter, who was convicted by 
court-martial some years ago of misappropriating $1,600,000 
while constructing government works in Savannah, the pro- 
ceedings were public. After the verdict of the court-martial 
the case went to the Secretary of War, who passed upon it and 


‘then referred it to the President, whose decision is final. The 


President’s decision has not at this writing been rendered, and 
pending it, Captain Carter enjoys full liberty on full pay, but 
with nothing to do. 

It is impossible to imagine such a thing in France. After 
Dreyfus’s arrest there was a secret preliminary examination into 
his private life, at which the letters he had written to his wife 
before marriage even were scrutinized. This inquisition lasted 
twenty-seven days, and all the time the prisoner did not know 
the nature of the charge against him and the public did not know 
he had been arrested. At its conclusion the secret trial began 
and Dreyfus was convicted without ever knowing, except in the 
vaguest way, why he was arrested. The only information given 
to the public was a brief statement from General Mercier, then 
Minister of War. 

Dreyfus was charged with treason. We follow the English 
law and try cases of treason in the courts of common and statute 
law, even where the accused is a member of the army or navy, 
because treason is a crime against the country first, against the 
army or navy afterward. But in cases of court-martial the 
prisoner must be informed at once of the charge against him, he 
must have a copy of the documents with the names of the officers 
who are to constitute the court. If he has a valid objection to 
any of these a change must be made. He must have every op- 
portunity to prepare his defense, and is allowed to communicate 
with his lawyer and witnesses. The rules of evidence are the 
same as in civil trials, and it is in this particular that the trial 
of Dreyfus, while according to the prisoner many of the above- 
named privileges, in violation of ordinary French custom, vio- 
lated most glaringly the rights of the accused, and rendered any 
sort of a verdict possible. Under our system no such hodge- 
podge of gossip and hearsay as was cited to prove him guilty 
could even be considered. 

In this country and in England the civil and criminal courts 
are powerless to deal with cases tried by court-martial. A con- 
victed man’s only hope lies with his superior officers in the gov- 
ernment. 1t was the court of cassation, however, which ordered 
Dreyfus brought back to France and re-tried, and it is this court 
which can order him tried again if it chooses, as it could have 
quashed all proceedings against him without the formality of 
this trial. The reason of this wide difference is that in France 
a military man’s crime against the country, even though it be 
in nowise an infraction of military discipline, must be tried by a 
military court. Hence, at the last stage, the supreme court of 
the country may step in and take charge. 

There was in England some years ago a case bearing a slight 
resemblance to the Dreyfus case. Major Templer, of the King’s 
Royal Rifles and an instructor in military ballooning in the 
school of military engineering, was arrested in April, 1888, 
charged with selling the secrets of constructing military balloons 
to an Italian officer. After an open inquiry, the particulars of 
which filled pages of the London newspapers, Templer was 
acquitted @nmd rgturned to duty. The government paid the 
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expenses of his defense, and the minister of war apologized per 
sonally to him, and followed this with a public apology in the 
House of Commons. 


Our Trouble with Canada. 


Just Waat Ir Is Att AsoutT—THE GoLD DISCOVERIES IN 
ALASKA GIVE NEW VALUE TO THE COAST-LINE, AND CAN 
ADA WANTS A PART OF IT. 


Ir would be most deplorable if the much-talked-of Anglo 
American alliance, toward which so much real progress has 
been made within the past year, should suffer serious reversal 
over a matter of such comparatively slight importance as the 
possession of a few hundred miles of Arctic coast-line. Yet this 
is a peril that threatens in the strained relations between our 
government and Canada arising out of the Alaskan boundary 
dispute. It may prove to be only another case of that true love 
which does not always run smoothly, but at this writing the 
prospects for an immediate and satisfactory settlement of the 
quarrel are not promising. Sir Charles Tupper, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and other Canadian statesmen have been talking of 
retaliation and non-intercourse in the event that their claims 
are not allowed by the United States, and Sir Charles has even 
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gone so far as to utter the terrible word ‘‘ war.” But whatever 
may be the result of the pending negotiations, it may be safely 
affirmed that there will be no resort to arms. 

This protracted boundary dispute has reference to a narrow 
strip of territory running down from the main body of the 
Alaskan peninsula between British America and the Pacific 
Ocean, terminating at the border of British Columbia in lati- 
tude 54. degrees 40 minutes north. This strip has an average 
width of about fifty miles, and but for the discovery of gold in 
Alaska it might have been regarded as not worth talking about. 
It includes a fringe of islands along the coast, a number of 
inlets, and is bounded at the south extremity by a navigable 
channel known as the Portland Canal, and at the north bya 
similar passage known as the Lynn Canal. On the latter, and 
on Chilkat Inlet adjacent, are the ports of Dyea, Skagway, and 
Pyramid Harbor, commanding the three passes to the Yukon 
gold-fields, and of great importance now from a commercial 
point of view because of this fact. 

The United States claims absolute sovereignty over all this 
strip of territory, including the Lynn and Portland canals and 
the ports named. It rests its claim upon its interpretation of 
certain clauses in the Anglo- Russian treaty of 1825, the United 
States succeeding to all the rights of Russia when it assumed 
possession of Alaska in 1867. By that convention the boundary 
between Alaska and British America was fixed as either the 
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mountains ‘ situated parallel with the coast,” or ‘‘ a line paral- 
lel with the windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues,” or about thirty miles. The 
chief point at issue relates to the basis of measurement on the 
coast from which the “ ten marine leagues” are to be counted. 
Our government has insisted that the sinuosities or windings 
of the coast mentioned in the Anglo-Russian agreement should 
form the starting-point of measurement. This would give us 
the strip of territory as it has always been represented on our 
maps of Alaska, and the absolute control of all the seaports and 
ports of entry to the Yukon minin¢ district. 

It is the Canadian contention that the starting-point, or basis 
of measurement, should be a line drawn between two headlands 
at the mouth of the Lynn Canal. This would give Canada one 
or more ports of entry on the canal and reduce the whole area 
of our possessions on this coast by several] hundred square miles. 
According to the American measurement the village of Kluk- 
wan, an Indian village on the Chilkat Inlet, would be in Alaskan 
territory by about two miles, while the Canadians’ measure- 
ment would bring it within their boundary. The ownership of 
a valuable gold-mining district on Porcupine Creek is also af- 
fected by the line of measurement. Canada originally claimed 
Dyea and Skagway, but was willing to abandon those claims 
if Pyramid Harbor, at the head of Lynn Canal, were conceded 
to her. 

A joint high commission, made up of representatives from 
Canada, England, and the United States, was appointed a year 
ago to settle several long-standing questions between us and 
Canada, including the fur-seal and other fisheries, transporta- 
tion across the boundary, mining rights, alien-labor laws, reci- 
procity in tariffs and extradition. The commission was in the 
way of coming to an agreement on all these matters when the 
boundary dispute came up, and on this rock the negotiations 
went to pieces. Arbitration was proposed, but here again there 
was an irreconcilable difference of opinion as to who the arbi- 
trators should be, and that resource came to naught. In the 
case of the United States, any compromise would amount to the 
loss of its whole contention, for once Canada is admitted to the 
Lynn Canal the United States would be deprived of the only 
weapon which it now possesses for the protection of miners go- 
ing into the Klondike from extortion, and perhaps expulsion, by 
Canada. It was for this reason that Secretary Hay rejected 
the Canadian proposal to arbitrate, attended by the condition 
that in any case Pyramid Harbor should be bestowed upon 
Canada. 

This has caused a revival of the project to allow Canada free 
port privileges at some specified ports on the Lynn’ Canal— 
Dyea, Skagway, or Pyramid Harbor, perhaps—while allowing 
sovereignty over them to remain in the United States. It is 
realized that this plan would meet with strong opposition from 
that element which favors no concession to Canada, and also by 
certain influential Canadians who insist that their claims must 
be allowed or that they will have nothing at all. But it is 
thought that the advantage of such an arrangement would not 
be entirely on one side, for certainly American miners might 
reasonably expect to benefit from the construction of the pro- 
posed railroad, running from a free Canadian port on the Lynn 
Canal straight through to Dawson, in the heart of the Klondike. 
The little map priuted in this issue will help enlighten the 
reader. L. M. 


A Primitive Cotton-factory. 


Ir is a fact worth noting that the cotton-gin and other mod- 
ern inventions for cheapening the process of cloth-making have 
not entirely superseded the old fashioned processes in some parts 
of the country, and particularly in the South. Sentiment, tra- 
ditionary influence, and aversion to change have operated, in 
many cases, to perpetuate the existence of the spinning-jenny, 
the knitting-needle, and other implements of old-time house- 
hold art. 

In our illustration we have a view of a cotton-factory of the 
most primitive order, the ‘‘ operatives ” consisting of everybody 
in the family, from grandmamma down to the baby. Every 
stage in the operaticn is here exhibited—the raw cotton being 
carded into rolls, then spun into thread, then wound in hanks, 
and finally woven into cloth. As a study in the evolution of 
cloth-making this illustration has a special interest and value. 





























A PRIMITIVE COTTON-FACTORY IN ALABAMA. 
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AN AFTERNOON NAP, CALLED ON THE ‘‘ OLYMPIA” ‘‘ MARINES IN THE TRENCHES.” 
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THE BERTH DECK COOKS PREPARING DINNER, MARINES GUARDING THE FORWARD BRIDGE. 
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THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT.—(Sze Eprroriai PaGs.) 
Copyrighted by Rock wood. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt as a Man. 


SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. Depew, His LiFE-LONG FRIEND, 
TELLS OF A FINE PERSONALITY THAT Was BUT LITTLE 
KNOWN TO THE PuBLIC—A Lovina TRIBUTE TO A NOBLE 
MAN. 

**IT don’t want society. In society we all wear a mask. No man or 
woman is his or her real self. 

** Details, details, details !'’—Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

A LITTLE over a week ago there died in New York a man 
who, in his fifty-six years of a busy business life, had somehow 
contrived, in spite of the handicap of a vast fortune, to create 
a gentle radiance of good that will live after him and through 
many generations yet to come. The work achieved by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt the third, in arousing the better qualities 
of manhood among those who were brought within the scope 
of his personal influence, and in awakening a responsive echo of 
tenderness and sympathy in the heart, can only be estimated 
by its effects upon future ages. The possessor of a colossal 
fortune—perhaps the largest in the country save that of John 
D. Rockefeller—he was not content to set himself on the pedes- 
tal created :y his own egotism, or to live and die in a little nar- 
row world of his own, careless and ignorant of the hopes, the 
fears, the sorrows, and the struggles of the greater and better 
part of the human family outside the limits of the Four Hun- 
dred. Cornelius Vanderbilt, in obedience to the iron law laid 
down by the founder of the house, and consistently followed 
by his successors through three generations, preferred to regard 
himself and his heirs as stewards of the wealth intrusted to their 
care for the good of men and women and the development of a 
higher civilization. 

Which is just one of the reasons why no man was ever yet 
heard to envy the Vanderbilts or question their right to the 
possession of money. The Vanderbilt possessions represent the 
result of so much legitimate sustained effort in the growth of 
the State and the country. If they had done nothing more 
than give to the country the best equipped and largest railroad 
system in the world, they would still have left the impress of 
their being upon posterity. But the wealth that came to the 
family as the fruit of successful business enterprise has been 
diverted into a hundred diverse channels, all tending to the good 
of their less fortunate fellow-creatures. It has been told that 
no Vanderbilt ever forgot a friend. 

“ And of all the men of that race,” said Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, ‘‘ Cornelius Vanderbilt best illustrated this principle 
of life.” 

All the world within the borders of the United States knows 





of the close brotherly affection that existed unbrokenly through 
thirty years between Senator Depew and Mr. Vanderbilt. 

‘“T suppose I may fairly claim to have known and to have 
understood Cornelius Vanderbilt rather better than any other 
man in the world,” says the Senator. ‘‘ He had a heart that he 
very seldom revealed. His gentle, shy, retiring nature made it 
impossible for the usual kind of man and the usual kind of 
woman, so much common clay, to understand him as he was— 
to get even a glimpse of the grand Christianity, the exalted 
tenderness and sympathy, that underlay the surface of manner. 
Verily, he put into practice the principle of never letting the 
left hand know what the right hand did. He was of the kind 
that would do a good act in the manner of a man planning a 
burglary. 

‘‘ Of course people will say, as they say of all the sons of rich 
men, that he was helped to success by his father’s wealth, and 
they are frequently right. But in the case of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt the suggestion is ridiculous. Had he been born the son 
of a farm laborer he would still have achieved success in life 
and have died rich. I think it is pretty well understood that 
his father and grandfather were not of the type of men who 
pamper their sons. And Cornelius the third was of the true 
Vanderbilt stuff. His action in applying to John M. Crane, the 
president of the Shoe and Leatber Bank, for a position as clerk, 
declining all help from his grandfather ; in laboring sixteen 
hours a day in order to master the intricacies of the banking 
system ; in refusing the trip to Europe tendered him by his 
grandfather, because he could not afford to give up the salary, 
early indicated the manner of man he was likely to be. 

‘‘ The three qualities which in my view did more than all else 
to make of him a power in the railroad world were simply, 
first, a perfectly balanced judgment and sense ; second, a love 
of work for work’s sake , third, an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. And if he did not bear out the truth and force of Car- 
lyle’s definition of genius, no man ever will. 

‘“‘The majority of men work because to work means bread 
and the means to live ; to hold the ground, little or much, that 
they have won—because, in short, they are compelled to work. 
There are many who will tell you that they love work and are 
never happy away from it. Don’t believe them. But Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was the exception that proved the rule. If ever 
there lived one who loved work simply because it was work, that 
man was Cornelius Vanderbilt. I myself lead a pretty busy 
sort of life, but his appetite that way simply appalled me. 
Imagine a man of his wealth turning up at his desk at nine 
o’clock in the morning, staying there without a stop except to 
swallow a bite of luncheon until six, and then again at home 
after dinner, when he might reasonably rest, going to his room, 
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tbere to remain poring over his books until near midnight. And 
except when his social obligations obliged bim to be the host or 
to accoinpany his wife elsewhere, he followed this rule through 
many years, until striken down with his illness. 

‘Tt would not be quite fair to say that Mr. Vanderbilt dis- 
liked society, but assuredly he did not like it. ‘ In society we all 
wear a mask. No man or woman is his or her real self,’ he 
sometimes said, and when he went out into the little world of 
butterflies it was rather with an air of resignation. His work 
was all in all to him, after his wife, his children, and his home. 

“There is one thing that I may now with propriety make 
known. When Mr. Vanderbilt died we lost one of the finest ac- 
countants in the country. This is the judgment formed of him 
by many experts. Assuredly he had a marvelous head for fig- 
ures, and a mastery of details that I never saw equaled. His 
early experience in the Shoe and Leather Bank told well in 
after years when he assumed the control of the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem While he himself exercised the most scrupulous care in 
his work down to the smallest detail, he demanded the exercise 
of the same quality in others. ‘The slightest flaw in a statement, 
a letter, or any documen# would set him on edge, and in nearly 
all cases he himself made the necessary alteration. ‘ Watch the 
details, details, details,’ was his advice to his subordinates. ‘ In- 
attention to details has upset empires. Inattention to details 
drove Napoleon from Russia. The little things in life tell the 
most.’ 

‘‘A man with a gentle, magnetic personality will be bound 
to influence those about him,” continued the Senator, “ and it 
is not surprising that one and all in the various departments 
strove to follow kis example. The personal quality, however, 
that endeared him to all was his forgetfulness of self— his tender 
consideration for others. It began with his family and ended 
only with the humblest employé of the road. In cases where a 
clerk, or other employé, or old servant of the company was 
sick, Mr. Vanderbilt would visit the home and sit by the bed- 
side for two or three hours at a time, and in his own delicate, 
subtle way he contrived to remove any difficulties that might 
arise from want of money or anything of that sort. When my 
dear wife died, you, sir, remember how he came to this house, 
took all things in charge, stayed here for many days, receiving 
all callers, assuming all burdens, until her body was laid in the 
grave. Can I ever forget the tender, brotherly comfort and 
sympathy that sustained me in that dark hour? Only then did 
I realize what a blessed thing it is to have a friend. 

‘**One may speak of his boundless charities,” resumed the 
Senator, after a pause, ‘‘although he himself never did so. I 
doubt whether he ever thought of them. Their value lay wholly 
in his method. I do not allude, of course, to the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Mission, the Home for Drunkards, or the hundred other 
beneficent institutions with which his name is identified, and 
among which it is pleasant to recall the many club-houses and 
lodging - houses for railroad employés scattered all over the 
Vanderbilt system. But beyond these were the thousands of 
donations, in large or small amounts, of which all except him- 
self and his confidential agent were ignorant ; even the recipi- 
ents themselves were not permitted to know the name of their 
benefactor. He religiously followed the rule laid down by his 
mother. Whenever he saw a story of distress in the newspa- 
pers he at once responded, anonymously, of course. He knew 
by experience that the reporters were not likely to be in error 
in their judgment on such matters. Cases that were brought 
to his attention through other channels were carefully investi- 
gated by his agent, and, on the report, a remittance sufficient to 
clear away the trouble was forwarded anonymously to the per- 
sons in need. I suppose he distributed in this way many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars each year. 

‘*A striking instance of his delicacy may be found in the 
case of one of his old friends who, once rich, had fallen in evil 
ways and dropped out of the ken of all who had known him. 
Years had passed when 1t one day came to the knowledge of 
Mr. Vanderbilt that this man was ill, in want, and in danger of 
dispossession. He inclosed bills for $5,000 and himself dis- 
patched the messenger. The days of prosperity returned to the 
man who had received the money. He met Mr. Vanderbilt 
again and again, and to the day of his death never dreamed 
that the man standing before him was the man who had saved 
him. 

**It was in his family, however, that the beautiful qualities 
of my friend were brought into play. His love of little chil- 
dren was wondrous in its limitless tenderness. Every baby 
evinced the strongest desire to become acquainted with him, and 
always succeeded. He used to say, in half-smiling, apologetic 
fashion, that children brought us nearer to heaven. I don’t 
think he had a pronounced taste for anything except his desk 
and an occasional trip over our lines. He was fond of good 
music and good pictures, but he had no taste for horses or any 
kind of sport, and he wouldn’t have taken a yacht as a free gift. 

‘* Cornelius Vanderbilt believed that self-sacrifice is the holi- 
est form in which love can show itself. He tried modestly and 
humbly to set an example to his fellow-men in the simple purity 
and dignity of his life. In finance he had the best balanced 
head and the firmest poise I eversaw. In all things else he 
lived for others, and when I have said that, I think I have told 
you all I can about one of the noblest hearts that ever beat.” 

SAQUI SMITH. 


How to Start a Trotting: Track. 


(Continued from page 248.) 

initiated knew that Mr. Harriman’s sportsmanlike spirit alone 
had sent John R. Gentry to the post, the pacer being almost 
entirely out of condition. Star Pointer won the first heat, but 
only after a hair-raising finish with the black horse, and every 
racing man in the field saw that, accidents excepted, Joe Patch- 
en could not fail to be victorious, Jolic R. Gentry’s weakness 
had become manifest, « ~him there could be no hope. In 
the second heat br ua horse and black were fighting neck and- 
neck to within Afty yards of the wire, and then one swelling 
roar told hot, Star Pointer had broken into a gallop and shot 
his bolt. Joe Patchen was a gallant winner by a length in 2:02'4. 

After tis display no one was much surprised to see Joe 
Patchen riin right away from his opponents in the third trial 
and land the $4,000 purse in 2:04'4, while Star Pointer, dis- 

































THE ORNATE NATIONAL PAVILION OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


THIS WILL BE THE GENERAL MEETING-PLACE FOR AMERICANS, WITH QUARTERS 
OF THE VARIOUS STATES ON THE SECOND AND FOURTH FLOORS. 























THE GRAND PALACE. 
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ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT NAVES IN THE GRAND PALACE. 


A NAVE OF THE GRAND PALACE WHILE A MILITARY TOURNAMENT IS IN PROGRESS. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION, WHICH MANY PROMINENT AMERICANS ARE READY TO BOYCOTT. 


~ PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE LATEST COMPLETED DRAWINGS, THAT GIVE AN EXCELLENT IMPRESSION OF THE MAGNITUDE AND 
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THE ARCH ON MADISON SQUARE UNDER WHICH ADMIRAL DEWEY AND THE PROCESSION WILL PASS, 


THE MEDALLION OF ADMIRAL DAHLGREN 


LIEUTENANT CUSHING, BY 
H. A. LUKEMAN, 


“ ? 
THE GROUP OF “PEACE,” WHICH WILL ORNAMENT THE FACE OF THE DEWEY AROH, ‘‘ VICTORY,” THE HEROIC GROUP THAT WILL CROWN THE DEW®¥ AROR, J, Q. 
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ONE OF THE MEDALLIONS WHICH WILL DECORATE THE DEWEY ARCH, 
COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, BY F. E. KALDENBERG. 


‘ ADMIRAL DAHLGREN, BY CASPER DUBERL. 


COMMODORE PORTER, BY 
J. S. BOYLE 


DEWEY ARCH, J. Q. A. WARD, SCULPTOR, AND CHARLES R. LAMB, ARCHITECT. “VICTORY” BEARING THE **OLYMPIA’S” LAUREL WREATH, ONE OF THE FIGURES 


ADORNING A COLUMN. 


ELC WE TO THE NATION’S HERO. 
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How to Start a Trotting Track. 


THE Empire City Park AT Its First MEETING PROVIDES Two OF THE BEST CONTESTS EVER SEEN, 


A MAN about to venture into a position where his life or his fortune hung in the balance would do well to 
have Mr. W.H. Clark, of New York City, with him. His luck led him into politics ; then into the inner fold 
of Tammany, and finally into a particularly smooth and successful career as corporation counsel of the great 
metropolis. Then he ventured on the turf, and in his first season captured the great Brooklyn Handicap witb 
Banastar, beating the world’s record for a mile and a quarter. And now, to cap his achievements, he has 
erected over the grave of the dead, gone and forgotten, the Driving Club of New York, one of the finest trotting 
and racing tracks seen in the East. 

He has aroused in the general metropolitan public an interest in the trotter and pacer that was long extinct, 
and finally, in the first meeting held at the Empire City Park (to give the new track its regulation official title), 
he brought together three of the greatest pacers ever seen in one race, and provided a contest sufficient to bring 
many thousand men and women to their feet in one unanimous peean of hysterical joy. Those who saw the “ black 
whirlwind,” Joe Patchen, bring disaster and disgrace to Star Pointer, the Cleveland wonder, will have to be 
twice as old as they are now ere the memory of the scene will fade from their minds. 


Wednesday, September 6th, was the day announced for the meeting between Star Pointer, the pride of the 5 
West, with a record of 1:591¢ for the mile ; Joe Patchen, whose achievements are familiar to every sporting man, ; 


and who carried a record of 2:0114 ; John R. Gentry, the gallant son of Ashland Wilkes, who had paced a mile 
in 2:00!g, and Searchlight, whose best time was 2:03!4, and who was fondly loved by the men of the Nutmeg 
Stable, of New Haven. There were many experts who had seen Searchlight work, and who believed in his ability 
to out-pace and out-point anything that could be brought against him. But Searchlight’s muscles became sore 
just before the race, and his owner, rather than risk a further and deeper injury, decided to withdraw him 

On the giant grand-stand were gathered 12,000 men and women. Down on the broad, rectangular track, 























THE FINAL HEAT OF THE GREAT PACING RACE—JOE PATCHEN FIRST measuring, with its beautifully-graded turns, exactly one mile, stood the three pacers representing in the ag- 
STAR POINTER SECOND, JOHN R. GENTRY, THIRD. gregate an investment of something like $36,000 in horseflesh, and illustrative of the power of wealth in the 
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Photographed by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. development of the trotter. Star Pointer, ruling a favorite, is owned by the Hon. W. J. White, a former Con- 


gressman, and now one of the wealthiest men in Cleveland. John R. Gentry is the property of E. H. Harri- 
man, a broker, who is pretty well known in Wall Street and in New York society. Joe Patchen, the son of 
Patchen Wilkes, belonged to A. M. Hawes, who made his fortune in ironmongery at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
and had cost $12,000 when Mr. Hawes bought him from C. W. Marks, his former owner. 

The amazing record made by Star Pointer in the West sent the crowd wild. And they backed him until he 
stood at $100 as against the $30 at which Joe Patchen and John R. Gentry were selling. And only a few of the 
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tanced, broken, and lame, was led back to his stable, probably 
for all time. It is interesting to record that Mr. Hawes has 
since re-sold Joe Patchen to a Chicago sporting man for $25,000, 
double the original sale price. Thursday saw another great 
crowd and another extraordinary record when Peter the Great, 
J. Malcolm Forbes’s four-year-old, trotted a mile in 2:07)4, and 
won the Empire City purse of $5,000. SaQui SMITH. 


“Phwat Dewey Said to Me.” 


McNaALLy and Malone were anchored at McCarthy's bar, 
Expressing their opinions of the Philopina war. 
MeNally said it was a shame; he said it wasn't right ; 
While Pat Malone declared it was the proper kind of fizht. 
They argued and expressed themselves from every point of view; 
They emphasized their arguments until the air was blue ; 
They quoted great authorities, in language loud and strong ; 
Each one declared his side was right—the other side was wrong. 
McNally said that Dewey didn’t like the war a bit ; 
He said that George was very glad to get a chance to quit. 
‘* An’, furthermore,” he added, as he proudly raised his head, 
“Tis me thot can repate to you the wourds thot Dewey said.”’ 


‘Let's hear ‘em,”’ said McCarthy, who was standing at the bar, 
“For Oi’m roight intheristed in this Fallypany war. 

Oi ain’t so posted on th’ war as you an’ Pat Malone, 
For Oi've as much as Oi can do attindin’ to me own.’ 


MeNally, thus encouraged, slowly buttoned up his coat, 

And in a noisy manner he began to clear his throat. 

He struck an attitude, and in a quite dramatic way 

He said: ‘* Now, gints, Oi'li tell ye both phwat Dewey had to say. 


‘He said he was opposed, an’ he would not consint to make 
A war upon thim Phillipines for innybody’s sake. 
He sez, ‘ Th’ divil take ye all, ‘twas me thot blazed th’ way, 
An’ now, ye dommed Kilkenny cats, Oi'm goin’ home to stay.’” 
| MeNally paused ; upon his friends he shot a searchirg glance ; 
Ile saw that they were much surprised ; he had them in a trance. 
Ile spoke again, in whispers low, in guarded tones said he : 
‘ But thot’s not all; Oi haven't tould phwat Dewey said to me.”’ 
Malone gazed at McCarthy, and McCarthy at Malone ; 
Then both gazed at McNally, who was silent as a stone. 
At last Malone, in timid tones, inquired: ‘‘Is it true 
Thot Dewey's been discussin’ these affairs av state wid you ?”’ 
MeNally looked upon the pair, a twinkle in his eye. 
Thought he: ‘‘ Of'll niver get th’ drinks unless Oi make the try.~ 
Then cautiously he whispered : ** Though Oi jipardoize me head, 
Oi’ll tell ye, for the drinks, the virry wourds thot Dewey said.” 
Malone, as quick as lightning, held a dollar in his hand ; 
‘*Th’ best,” he said, “‘ McNally, now ye have at your command,” 
The order that McNally gave was strictly up to date ; 
McCarthy filled it quickly, so he wouldn't have to wait. 
MeNally sipped the tempting draught; he slowly drank it down, 
While smiles of satisfaction banished every laggard frown. 
McCarthy and Malone both stood respectfully aside 
And patiently awaited what McNally would confide. 
At length McNally wiped his lips ; a smile of sweet content 
Informed Malone his dollar had been very wisely spent. 
MeNally stroked his chin and in a self-important way 
Said he: ‘* Oi'll now repate to you what Dewey had to say.”’ 
McCarthy and Malone inclined to him an eager ear. 
They craned their necks and hungrily they bent their heads to hear 
McNally watched the pair ; he smiled ; he knew there'd be some fun, 
And hurriedly and prudently prepared himself to run. 


He spoke. Said he: ‘‘*Twas yistherday, about th’ hotir av four, 
Oi met his Royal Highness (Mack was standing in the door). 

Oi doffed me hat ; Oi bowed to him ; sez Oi, ‘How do ye do” 
An’ Dewey sez to me,” he yelled, ‘‘says Dewey, ‘ How-de-do ? ” 


LAWRENCE PorcHER HExtT. 


Dramatic—lirs. Fiske’s Triumph. 


FORTUNATE, indeed, it is that all women are not like Becky 
Sharp. Unfortunate it is that too many are like her. This 
embodiment of covetousness, selfishness, mendacity, and cyni- 
cism, one of the master 
creations of Thackeray 
in ‘“‘ Vanity Fair,” re- 
veals a woman who is to 
be scorned rather than 
to be pitied, but a fas- 
cinating woman none the 
less. ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” 
as the play is produced 
at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, un- 
der the generous and en- 
terprising management 
of Edwin Knowles, is 
a dramatization, most 
cleverly and artistically 
done, of Thackeray’s 
novel, by Langdon 
Mitchell, and in the 
leading réle an extraor- 
dinary artist has cre- 
ated an extraordinary 
character. On the open- 
ing night a great crowd of friends, many of them critical but 
few of them apprehensive, welcomed Mrs, Fiske’s reappearance 
with great expectation of her success. From the moment of 
her first appearance they felt that the hour of her greatest 
triumph had come. 

No drama that has been presented in New York City for 
many years has scored a more decisive ‘success on its opening 
night than “ Becky Sharp,” and we know of no other on the 
stage to-day who could give to the leading character such com- 
manding strength and power as Mrs. Fiske has brought to bear. 
pecky Sharp is not a winsome woman ; she is vicious from the 
crown « her head to the soles of her feet, an unscrupulous ad- 
ventures, a her honor to the lust for wealth and the 
ambition “A Social recognition. The culmination of the play 
com : e third act, where she prepares to sell herself for 
money *0 of ea and hideous creature, Lord Steyne. The 
aiscovery by her husband at the fatal moment, 
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the awful breakdown of the terrified woman, not in shame but 
in abject fear, furnishes a climax of intrigue, anger, and cow- 
ardice such as few plays reveal. 

It isa singular fact that, despite the hideousness of the real 
character of Becky Sharp, Mrs, Fiske manages, by her grace 
of manner and charm of person, by her pitiless wit and subtle 
philosophy, to strip it of the contempt with which it would nat- 
urally be surrounded, She sparkles and dazzles like the glisten- 
ing eye of a deadly snake, and one follows her through her part 
with eager and unabated interest. Maurice Barrymore was 
unusually fine in the part of the husband of Becky Sharp, 
Rawdon Crawley; and Tyrone Power, as the depraved Lord 
Steyne, was a unique success. The support is in all respects ex- 
cellent, and the scenic effects, especially the ball-room scene in 
** Becky 
Sharp” has scored one of the greatest dramatic successes of 
the year. 

It is not surprising that extraordinary interest attached to 
the first presentation of ‘‘ The Children of the Ghetto,” and that 
the many friends of that eminent and scholarly writer, Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, waited with special interest the result of his 
labors. 


the second act, are most elaborate and striking 


Mr. Zangwill is one of the interesting characters just 
now among our foreign visitors, and we are permitted to print 
a striking photograph recently made of bim by a Jewish artist, 
whose work certainly deserves to be commended as artistic and 
excellent. Mr. 
Zangwill has been 
very kindly re- 
ceived by the Amer- 
ican public, and his 
recognition of 
American hospital- 
ity has been prompt 
and generous. 

One of the gay- 
est, most charming, 
and, we might add, 
best advertised of 
the imported beau- 
ties who adorn the 
American stage is 
Anna Held. This 
lithesome little 
creature is always a 
favorite in New 
York, and her re- 
appearance each 
season is welcomed 
by a wide circle of 
admirers whose ad- 
miration seems to 
grow with time. 
The latest indul- 
gences of Miss Held 
are in the shape of 
a bicycle motor and 
an automobile. Our 
artist presents the sprightly Anna as she appears taking a spin 
at a ten-mile gait on her favorite out-door exerciser. 





ANNA HELD. 


Wall Street—A Prediction. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions. and all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. ] 


WHILE paid financial writers for the past two months have 
been daily and weekly predicting the inception of another great 
bull movement, the process of liquidation in the stock market 
has steadily continued, and the most cautious investors have 
quietly disposed of the bulk of their holdings with an intention 
of keeping out of the market until after the clouds of the Presi- 
dential election have disappeared. Investors and speculators 
who follow the advice they receive in the financial columns 
of journals that are influenced more or less by manipulating 
pools and cliques, or who, still more unwisely, are influenced by 
the paid columns which appear among the advertisements every 
Sunday in certain New York newspapers, and which are signed 
by professional financial writers always having an axe to 
grind, will in the end wish that they could neither read nor 
write. 

‘‘Hugh,” Nashville, Tennessee : I find no high rating given by the 
mercantile agencies of the parties you mention. 

“L. B.,”’ Chicago: The best work that you can get to cover the 
facts you desire is ‘‘ Poor's Manual of Railroads.’’ The latest edition 
has just been issued. 

“KE. T.,”’ Reading, Pennsylvania : Iam unable to obtain the infor- 
mation desired and am averse to investigating anything concerning 
which no financial statement can be obtained. 

“DD. D.,”” New York: The preferred stock of Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Company is regarded with favor by many who are familiar 
with its business. It is an industrial and will, of course, suffer if busi- 
ness becomes depressed. 

** Stockholder,” Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : The company you re- 
fer to is a small, semi-private concérn, and none of the stock is dealt 
in on Wall Street or any of the exchanges, and I am therefore unable 
to give you the information you seek. 

‘** Broker,’ Omaha, Nebraska: Chicago and East Illinois common 
pays four per cent. = annum, and is said to be earning three times 
that amount. Its friends strongly advise its purchase on reactions. 
Its earnings certainly indicate a very healthy condition of the prop- 
erty, and it is in the hands of an excellent management. 

** M.,’’ Brooklyn, New York : With such a market, I could not advise 
the purchase of anything. (2) From the list of stocks you quote it is 
difficult to make a selection. I think you would deal wisely to take 
them in the order of preference which any lay down, but I would ad- 
vise careful watching of the market at this juncture. 

‘** Citizen,’’ New York, suggests that ‘‘ Jasper * should discuss the 
immediate market from week to week. I reply that this article is writ- 
ten from a week to ten days ahead of its publication. In printing an 
illustrated paper, such as LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the work is necessarily 
slow, because it has to be done on presses capable of doing artistic 
work, and that cannot be done rapidly. Hence the matter for each 
o. must be written from a week to ten days before the time of pub- 
ication. 

‘**B.,” Brooklyn : In many respects I like the New York plan for 
the reorganization of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf better than 
the Philadelphia plan. If it be true that the Chicago and Alton road is 
after the property, the latter may still have much more value than the 
present prices of its securities indicate. (2) Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic preferred sold in 1898 as low as 5 and as high as 834. This 
year it has sold as low as 7 34 and as high as 16 %. It is purely spec- 
ulative, but the increase in earnings seems to warrant something of a 
rise. It is one of the stocks that is peculiarly susceptible to manipu- 

lation and com > 

“Investor,” Rochester, New York: The little squeeze in money 
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made some of the speculative investment stocks look, as the vulgar 
phrase goes, * like thirty cents.” The air-power stocks and a lot of 
cats and dogs among the industrials, which have been sold on and off 
the curb, shrunk seriously at the first shot, and the shrinkage in these 
has only begun. (2) I do not believe that the present high prices of 
iron and steel can be maintained for six months longer. ‘hat is what 
is the matter with the iron and steel stocks 

* Henry,’ Troy, New York: I do not agree with you that the 
sudden hardening of money was * wholiy unexpected.”’ It is true that 
most of the paid financial writers and their ‘‘ come-ons,”’ who exploit 
columns of financial nonsense every Sunday in the advertising sheets 
of Sunday papers, have, for months past, been assuring the public 
that there was plenty of money in the West for the handling of crops, 
and a plethora of funds in the East, and that the money scare was of 
no consequence. It is interesting to note what these gentlemen have te 
say when money in New York goes to nite per cent. For months 
** Jasper ’’ has predicted a money squeeze. 

* W.N,,”’ San Francisco, California: Atchison preferred at 64 to 
66, in my judgment, is high enough. Last year it sold down to 28, and 
a year ago its price was only 35. While the earnings of Atchison have 
shown a phenomenal increase, it seems too much to expect that they 
can be continued at this rate, though the property is very carefully 
administered, I am told. (2) I do not like to discuss Coffee options, 
but those who are familiar with that line of business think that Coffee 
has reached about its lowest prices. Many thought the same thing of 
Cotton for months before it ceased to decline. The only way to un- 
derstand the situation is by making a thorough and special study of 
the crop reports and the market supply and demand. 

* Clerk,’’ Kansas City: The decline in Pacific Mail is no doubt due to 
the large decrease in its net earnings, But the company’s report indi- 
cates that it is still able to pay its dividends, and if the present presper- 
ity continues, the stock should hold its own The possible passage of 
a subsidy bill by the next Congress may add to its speculative value. 
(2) Ona decline, National Lead preferred offers a good industrial in- 
vestment, one of the best. (3) I do not advise the purchase of the 
American Car and Foundry Co. (4) Of the industrials mentioned, I 
would prefer Glucose common and preferred. The earnings of this 
company are excellent. (5) International Paper, if its reports are 
authentic, is earning enough money to pay dividends on its common 
stock, though the last dividend on the latter has been passed. If the 
stock continues to decline, you would do well to buy more of it and 
even up the cost of what you hold, [ think, ultimately, you can get out 
without 4 loss. JASPER. 


Life-Insurance Suggestions. 


‘* LIFE insurance has become so closely interwoven with the 
welfare and destinies of families that it really forms by fara 
more interesting study than people are ordinarily accustomed 
to consider it.” These are the words of the Hon. John A. Me- 
Call, the eloquent and astute president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, addressed to the delegates to the third an 
nual convention of the $200,000 club of his company, recently 
held at the Thousand Islands. TLe wisdom of these words can- 
not be questioned, and in these days the prudent man who does 
not carry a life-insurance policy casts a reflection on his judg- 
ment. 


‘* H. B.,’*Philadelphia :_The policy you refer to is attractive, but I 
do not believe im any company which has been doing business on the 
assessment plan. 

* W.,” Johnstown, Pennsylvania : The company you mention does 
no business in the State of New York. I would much prefer a policy 
in one of the strong, old-line comfianies. 

*M.,” Pittsburg; Pennsylvania: I would drop the policy you hold in 
the Missouri concern and take out one in any of the great, strong, 
old-line companies—the greater and stronger, the better. Your Equi- 
table policy is all right. 

* K.,” Greensboro, North Carolina: The Empire Life of New York 
is classed by our State department with the assessment concerns, It 
does a small business, its total income last year being only about $92,- 
000. It reports total admitted assets of about $13,000, and unmatured 
mortuary liabilities of over $38,000. I do not consider this a healthy 
statement. 

* H.,’’ South Manchester, Conuecticut : The Knights of the Macca- 
bees of the World is a fraternal insurance order which started in 
1883. Its income last year, as given by the insurance report of this 
State, was $1,836,000. It paid to its members $1,271,000, anc for ex- 
penses of management $216,000. 1 cannot submit printed circulars or 
matter such as you ask for, but I have no doubt that the assessments 
of this order in due time will have to be increased as the death-rate 
increases. 

“C.,” Hancock, New York: My deliberate judgment is that you 
have nothing to gain by retaining the policy in the concern you allude 
to. I see trouble ahead forit. I nad rather put my money in a policy 
in one of the solid insurance institutions like the Mutual Life, the New 
York Life, or the Equitable, than to run the risk that you are running. 
It is unfortunate that you did not read this column years ago and 
follow its advice. It would have saved you hundreds of dollars and 
much anxiety. 

‘“*K..” Burlington, Vermont, says the laws of Vermont make it 
compulsory for life-insurance and other corporations to file, annually, 
a list of stockholders, and that one of the Vermont companies has not 
complied with the law. He asks if it is not in the power of the insur- 
ance commissioners of other States to compel compliance, Superin- 
tendent Payn of this State tells me it is the custom of his department 
to require domestic insurance corporations to file a list of stockholders, 
and other facts penne the company, but the New York law does 
not require the annual filing of such lists. He has no right to cancel 
the license of the Vermont company, therefore, for failing to file its 
report in its own State. 

**C.,” Fishkill Landing, New York, writes that his $500 policy in 
the Order of Chosen ra costs him $14.40 per year, and that he 
believes it is only a quest¥on of time when the order will be ~ rele- 

ated to the rear.’’ C, does not give his age, but if he is a young man 
fe can get insurance*at this rate in one of the great New York life 
companies, with an ab! e assurance that his premiums never will 
increase, and that his policy will always have a value either for bor- 
rowing purposes or for disposal for cash. What assessment company 
can offer such inducements? It is interesting to note that the annual 
report of the Order of Chosen Friends shows that last year 810 policies 
or certificates were written, while 3,315 ceased to be in force. 


The Hanme- 





For General Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. L. SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Glassachusetts, Says: 
‘*For years I have prescribed it in general debility, nervous 
exhaustion and insomnia, with the hap, * st results.” 


Freshness of the Cosnpleion. 


AMERICAN beauties who followed the treatment of Dr. Dys’ 
Toilet Sachets to augment and insure the freshness of the com- 
piexion will learn with pleasure that their preparer, V. Darsy, 
54 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, has just opened a branch of his 
house in New York, at 129 East 26th St. They will find there 
all of Dr. Dys’ latest products for the care of the face. 


Forty-two Dollars a [linute. 


THE Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association has established 
an unparalleled record in payments to policy-holders. During 
the past six weeks this company has paid over $900,000 in death 
claims ; at the rate of $150,000 a week, $25,000 a day, or about 
$42 every minute during business hours. 


Carefully Examined. 


EVERY quart of milk offered at any one of the many conden- 
saries where the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
produced is scientifically tested and must be of the highest stand- 
ard. Valuable book entitled ‘‘ Babies,” sent free. 
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HOW THE CHILDREN OF PHILADELPHIA WELCOMED THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


DRESSED IN RED, WHITE AND BLUE, HUNDREDS OF CHILDREN FORMED THE LETTERS G. A. 


A Unique Decoration. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, September 5th, 1899.—Three 
thousand school-children sang a welcome to the sixty thousand 
veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic as the latter 
marched in their parade at the Grand Army’s national encamp- 
ment here to-day. So unique was the formation of these chil- 
dren as they sat on an immense stand erected against the city 


NOVEL AND PLEASING EFFECT. 


hall, facing to the north on Broad Street, that the like of the 
picture they made had never been witnessed here before. 
Grouped in three separate bodies were the children, those in the 
background of each body being capped and gowned so as to 
form a blue field. In this field was a keystone of white-gowned 
little ones, and in the keystone of the first group other little 
ones attired in red, forming an immense letter G. The second 
group was similarly formed, the letter A being in place of the 


R. ON A BACKGROUND OF KEYSTONES, PRODUCING A Most 


G. Inthe third keystone appeared the letter R. So, in a wav- 
ing group of humanity, each component part of which had a 
heart thrilled with patriotism, and singing a welcome as only 
children can sing, sat the insignia of the organization whose en- 
campment it had assembled to honor. The children were resi- 
dents of every section of Philadelphia, and sang under the 
direction of Enoch Pearson, director of music in the publi 
schools of the city. 
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AMERICA’S RIVAL TO OXFOR”. 


THe Proros—eD HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, THE SUGGESTION OF A PATRIOTIC WomAN, Mrs. PHEBE HEearst.—(SeE Pace 254.) 
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SHAVING 
SOAP 























This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for 


This is his expression when he had again pro 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him, 


cured the ** Old Reliable *’ Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


DON’T be persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 


It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts, Luxury Shaving ‘Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 

for Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. - By mailif your dealer does not supply you. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLAstonsury, Conn. 


His Houtess Pope Leo XIII AWARDS GoLD MEDAL 


In Recognition of Benefits Received from 


N MARIA 


MARIAN! WINE TONIC 


For Body, Brain and Nerves 


Send for Book of Endorsements and Portraits, 
Free and Postpaid. 


MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
For Sale at all Druggists Everywhere. Avoid Substitutes. 


This wonderful collection of full-page 
half-tone engravings should be in every 
household in America. These beautiful 
pictures, which entrance, thrill, and make 
the red blood of the American leap faster 
in his veins, are a never-failing source of 
entertainment to your friends. a constant 
series of surprises to yourself, and make 
a dull evening at home impossible, 

















Gold Medal Presented by His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII to M. Angelo Mariani of Paris. 


NEELY’S 
WONDERFUL 
PICTURESQUE 
PANORAMAS 
OF CUBA, 








They fairly teem with the vigor of vi- 
rility and life; you see the puff of smoke 
from the cannon’s mouth and fairly see the 
round house crumble; you see the soldier 
aim his gun and fairly see the skulking 
Spaniard fall; you see the shell hurtling 
through space and involuntarily draw 
back to escape the devastating bursting. 


Here is realism such as art never pro- 
duced before ; here is the mirror held up to 
nature and grim visaged war glowering 
back. Here you may go into the homes of 
our new cousins, see them as they live, see 
them as they work, see what we have crum- 
bled Spain in the dust of defeat to possess. 


SEE THE SPANISH WAR WITH 


DEWEY, SAMPSON, OTIS and WHEELER 


FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES, 160 full-page half-tone engravings from original 
photographs just received from Manila, Cloth, soc. Paper, 25c. 


GREATER AMERICA, 160 full-page half-tone engravings from original photographs. 
Cloth, 50c. Paper, 25c. 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 128 full-page half-tone engravings from original photo- 
graphs. Cloth, 50c. Paper, 25c. 

THE LITTLE I SAW OF CUBA, by Burr McIntosh, 173 pages profusely illustrated from 
photographs, many of which are the only ones in existence. Cloth, soc. Paper, 25¢ 

NEELY’S PHOTOGRAPHS, views of Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 160 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. Cloth, 50c. Paper, 25c. 


PROMINENT AMERICAN CITIES, 160 half-tone photographs of views of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati. Cloth, 30c. Paper, 25c. 


PRESENT SALES NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED in every city and town. Big money quick. 


° F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher 


96 Queen St., LONDON 259 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


AND THE 
Dewey Islands 


(THE PHILIPPINES). 











| Extra Dry. 
| urally fermented, 


| PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens, 





Dr. Steaert's Angostura Bitters, the South Amer- 
ican appetizer, cures dyspepsia. 








Soumer & Co., the great piano-makers, furnish 
every variety of instruments—square, upright, and 
grand—and are constantly striving to meet every de- 
mand. Their success has been phenomenal. 


Aw all-the-year-round tonic that tones up the 
blood and gives new life to the system—Abbott's, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. Get it from grocer 
or druggist 


Wuart is purity ? Cook's Imperial = ye oe 
t- 


It is made of pure grape juice 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’'s Soora- 
ine Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a 

Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Repucep RaTes viA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tae National Export Exposition, which opens at 
Philadelphia on September 14th and continues un- 
til November 30th, will be the most interesting and 
important event occurring in Philadelphia since the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In addition to its 
valuable commercial exhibits it will present many 
features of popular interest and amusement. The 
United States Marine Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda 
Rossa, Innes’s Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated bands will furnish music alternate- 
ly, anda Midway Plaisance; equal if not superior to 


| the famous World's Fair Midway at Chicago, and 


comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese Theatre, 
acrobats, and customs ; 40 Oriental Village, London 
Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wild Animal Show, Blar- 
ney Castle, and many other unique presentations, 
will furnish abundant and diversified amusement. 
Arrangements have also been made for Mandolin, 
Guitar and Banjo Concerts, and for a grand chorus 
from the German Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets from all points on its 
line, to Philadelphia and return, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round trip plus price of admission. 
These tickets will be sold during the continuance of 
the exposition and will be good for return passage 
until November 30th. 

For specific rates and additional information ap- 
ply to nearest ticket-agent 


THE SOUTH. 
THOUSANDS OF VISITORS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 
CROWD INCREASES YEARLY. 


THE mountains of western North Carolina have 
indeed been a refuge this summer. From every 
State south of Maryland“and east of Ohio the tour- 
ists have poured by the thousands, and to-day the 
counties west of the Blue Ridge in North Carolina 
are thronged with visitors who have fled from the 
torrid rays of the sun in the home land to the 
shades of these great mountains. 

The cooling waters of the French Broad, Swan- 
nanoa, Davidson and Mills rivers, the Pigeon, the 
Tuckaseege, the Tennessee, Hiwassee, Nantahala, 
Toe, Cane and other rivers and creeks, have been 
sought by the invalid, the pleasure-seeker, and the 
sportsman, and from the Blue Ridge to Smoky 
Mountains every mountain glen, and gorge, and val- 
ley, and country. side has been filled with those look- 
ing for a cooler spot, @. deeper shadow. 

And none have been disappointed. There has not 
been a night this summer, between Mitchell's Peak 
and Chunky Gal, when sleep was not comfortable 
under more or less covering. 

It seems safe to say that between 15,000 and 25,000 
people are now in our mountains, and still they 
come. And this throng increases as the years go 
by. What formerly was confined to Asheville has 
now spread until it covers every one of the twelve 


counties lying west of the Ridge, to say nothing of | 


the half-dozen or more on the eastern side of the 
mountain. 


The“ HomeGrand” 


GPAPHOPHONE. 






A wonderful talking 
machine of the genuine 
‘*Grand’’ type for 


$100. 


The Farthest Step Forward Ever Made 
in the Talking-Machine Art. 


HE * HOME GRAND,” with Columbia Grand 

‘ records, brings in its audible effect the living 

singer or musician actually into the presence of 
the listener. 

Reproductions of music, song, or speech as 
loud and louder than the original, with all the 
original sweetness and melody. 

The real music; the actual voice ; not a dimin- 
ished copy or a “ far-away ” effect. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE B. A. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


NEW YORK, 1434 145 Broadway. ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St. 
CHICAGO, 211 State St. PHILA.., 10°? Chestnat St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 723 Market St. WASHINGTON, 919 Penn, Ave. 
BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St, BUFFALO, 313 Main St, 
BERLIN, 55 Kronenstrasse. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top o: gent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


DEBILITY 22. 22s 


Electric 
Belt a perfect and scientific 
homeself-treatment for weak- 
nesses. You wear it at night. 
It gives strength whilo you 
sleep. 
cured during 1898, My little 
book, ‘*Three Classes of 
Men,” ae all, and is sent in plain sealed 
envelope free, I answer all letters personally, 











PYRIGHTED | 


or the belt may be seen and current tested at 
any of my offices, 
Dr. L. F. SanDEN. 
826 Broadway, New York, N.Y 
: 183 So. Clark Street. Boston: 133 
— Street. Philadelphia ; 924 Chestnut 








YOCoSeSeseossesreesesoorots 
> Don’t fall to try + 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


from any bad ¢ 

condition a the Stomach + 
or Liver. z 

+o 

x 


+ 


rete 


10 cents and 25 cents, at drug stores. 


ee 








and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


oenol) 
Conttubls AECo. 


Fancy Silks. 


Satin Soutaché, Satin Gouaché, Faconné 
Broderie, Satin Cométe, Regence. 








Crepes. 

Empire Crépes, Crépe de Chine, Faconné 
Gouaché, Metéore Gouaché Broché. 
Rich White Silks and Satins 
For Wedding Gowns. 

Fancy Silks and Crépes for Bridesmaids’ 


Dresses. 


Velvets. 


Proadovay Ks 19th ot. 





NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 


UPHOLSTERY and 
DRAPERY FABRICS. 


Satin Damask, Louveciennes, Lampas, 
Broche, Wool Tapestries and a large 
assortment of plain materials, 


LACE CURTAINS and BED SETS 


in Point Arabe, Renaissance, Brussels, 
Irish Point and Embroidered Muslin; 
Real Laces for special size Sash and 
Vestibule Curtains and Panels, 


“ Brise-bise” a novelty in Half Sash 
Curtain, | 

Orders for Draperies, Hangings, Cur- 
tains and Window Shades executed at 
moderate prices. 





THE CELEBRATED 





SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


S—_O—H—-M—_E-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St, 








Over six thousand , 





CURED whil 


' Stricture:2:22.. 


000 
one year. 
Dr. Carter’s GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove STRICTURE in 15 days. Bougtes 
dissolve in three hours, curing while you sleep. Cures 
specaed Prostate. Valuable treatise free. 
ST. JAMES ASS'N, DEP'T 135 BOND HILL, O. 
$ absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free; you we &: , 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we 
explain the busi fully; ber we g a clear pro 
fit of y for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 
QOYAL MANUFACTURING C0., Box 24, DETROIT, MICH, 










Send us yourad 


dress 
and we willshow you 
Y SUPe ieee 
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The Dewey Loving-cup. 


Tue gold loving-cup being made by Tiffany & Co., of New 
York, for presentation to Admiral Dewey by the city of New 
York, is Roman in 
form and made en- 
tirely of eighteen- 
karat gold. The 
artists sought the 
sea for inspiration 
when the three 
handles were mod- 
eled, for three dol- 
phins, beautifully 
wrought in green 
gold, lend them- 
selves gracefully 
to this purpose. 
Around the neck 
of the cup, as in 
the ‘firmament, 
| cluster forty - five 
stars —the sister- 

1 hood of States—ex- 
nom! tending a greeting 
to its greatest hero. 





























The handles divide 
the body of the cup 
into three sides or panels. These are employed for the principal 
decorations. On the front panel is a finely-wrought portrait in 
relief of Admiral Dewey, surrounded by a wreath of oak-leaves 
in green gold, the whole resting upon an eagle with outstretched 
wings. 

Underneath this panel, upon the band around the foot of the 
cup, are the letters G. D., U.S. N., and an anchor. The second 
panel has, chased in half relief, an excellent picture of the United 
States flag-ship Olympia, and beneath it a shield containing the 
four admiralty stars and the word ‘‘ Olympia.” On the third 
is an escutcheon, upon which will appear a suitable inscription, 


A PANEL OF THE CUP. 





AQM/PAL CEWEY LOVING CUP v NEw VORA MAKERS 


THE FRONT PANEL OF THE CUP. 


and, beneath, the coat-of-arms of the city of New York. In 
addition to the ornamentation noted, the rich decorations 
around the foot include a series of anchors, a rope tied in three 
knots, dolphins, sea-weeds, etc. The cup will stand about thir- 
teen inches high, have a capacity of four and one-half quarts, 
and will rank as the richest gold loving-cup ever made in this 
country. It will rest on an ebony base five and three-quarters 
inches high, and the whole will be fitted in a massive and su- 
perbly finished quartered-oak chest, appropriately inscribed. 


California Rival to Oxford. 


THE PLANS FOR THE PROJECTED HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR 
UNIVERSITY—A CONTEST OF THE WORLD’S ARCHITECTS OF 
WHICH A FRENCHMAN Is THE WINNER. 


San Francisco, Sept. 8th, 1899.— The first prize in the grand 
architectural contest for the honor of rebuilding the University 
of California was awarded last night to M. Benard, the well- 
known Parisian architect. M. Benard’s money prize is ten 
thousand dollars, which perhaps scarcely more than compensates 
him for the time and labor which he has expended on these 
most magnificent and elaborate plans. But there goes with the 
award a very great deal of honor, for this competition was 
against the architects of the world, and M. Benard has an honor 
indeed worth having. 

The four other prizes went to Americans—the second, of four 
thousand dollars, to Howard, Stokes & Hornbostel of New York; 
the third, of three thousand dollars, to Despradelles & Codman 
of Boston: the fourth, of two thousand dollars, to Howard & 
Cauldwell of New York, and the fifth, of one thousand dollars, 
to Lord, Hewlett & Hull of New York. 

This new ‘judgment of Paris” was absolutely fair. Many 
foreign architects felt that the competition would not be without 
favor. They bad heard that everything in America went with 
a. pull, and some of them had a hesitancy in submitting their 
plans on this account. As a consequence the plans were all 
hung on the great walls of the Ferry building, in San Francisco, 
but no one was admitted to the nave where the drawings were 
—not even the regents of the university. Only the jurors met 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


there from day today. The names on the plans were hidden 
from view and officially sealed, and not until the contest had 
been "decided and the awards made were the seals broken. The 
nom de plume under which Benard worked was ‘‘ Roma,” and 
when the accompanying envelope was opened, it was found that 
‘*Roma” stood for the eminent Frenchman. The jurors who 
decided the contest were the most eminent men in their line. 
There were four architects of international reputation—Jean 
Louis Pascal, of Paris, chairman of the jury, and one of the 
most famous architects in the world ; Paul Wallot, of Berlin, 
designer of the Reichstag building; John Belcher, of London, 
architect of the building for chartered accountants, and Wal- 
ter Cook, of New York. The fifth juror was Mr. J. B. Rein- 
stein, a San Francisco lawyer. Mr. Reinstein is an alumnus 
of the University of California and also a regent of the insti- 
tution, and he represented Mrs. Hearst on the jury. The arch- 
itects, accompanied by representatives of Mrs. Hearst, came 
from New York in a private car, and have been extensively 
féted while in San Francisco, half a dozen banquets, lunch- 
eons and excursions having been given in their honor. 

Benard’s plans had ten competitors. These eleven architects 
were the survival of a preliminary contest held in Antwerp 
some months ago. Before that time Mrs. Phebe Hearst, widow 
of United States Senator George Hearst, of California, and an 
exceedingly intelligent and wealthy woman, had summoned the 
architects of the world to compete in the matter of plans for the 
University of California. No limit of cost was put upon them. 
One hundred and ten architects responded to the invitation, and 
from them eleven were selected for the final contest. This final 
contest it is which has just come off in San Francisco. 

The expenses of the competition were covered by Mrs. Hearst, 
who set apart a fund of a hundred thousand dollars to cover all 
the expenses. Nothing has so far been said of the cost of carry- 
ing Benard’s plans into execution. They may cost fifty millions 
of dollars or a hundred millions. Mrs. Hearst will start the 
plans by building several buildings to cost between three and 
five millions of dollars. With the beautiful general plan in 
full view it is expected that other millionaires will add buildings 
from time to time, and at any rate every dollar which is given 
will go toward a homogeneous whole, and not to a nondescript 
building ruined by its proximity to otker and entirely different 
buildings. The University of California is at present like all 
other universities which have grown by degrees, a building here 
and an addition there, until it is an architectural hodge-podge. 
When Benard’s plans are fully carried out, perhaps a hundred 
years hence, there will be no university in the world like the 
University of California—not even Oxford will be as beautiful, 
and no Americau University will come anywhere near it. 

The special excellence of the plan chosen is that Benard, more 
than any of the other architects, adapted his buildings to the 
purpose for which they were intended, and also to the site as he 
found it. His beautifuledesign requires scarcely any change in 
the rolling hills and the fine oaks at Berkely, and also leaves the 
water-courses practically unchanged. The buildings are in the 
modern fashion, somewhat following the architecture of Rome, 
with much use of Ionic columns and tbe colonnade. The gym- 
nasium and the tribunes where the college races will be run are 
an especial feature, and it was this building which Benard chose 
to show in detail, he taking it that the athletic is the most im- 
portant side of American student life. High on the hill, crown- 
ing the buildings, is the observatory, and when the buildings are 
finished it will look as though the Acropolis had been transported 
from Athens and placed in California. 

MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Honors to the Brave. 


A Sworp TO ADMIRAL DEWEY AND MEDALS TO HIS BRAVE 
OFFICERS AND MEN. 


TirFANY & Co., New York, have shipped to the Navy De- 
partment over 1,600 bronze medals of honor, made by direction 
of Congress for presentation to the officers and men of the 
Asiatic squadron under the command of Commodore Dewey. 
Under the resolution offered by Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, which directed that the Secretary of the Navy present a 
sword of honor to Commodore Dewey and distribute bronze 
medals commemorating the battle of Manila Bay to the officers 
and men of the ships of the Asiatic squadron, $10,000 was ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

The medal was designed and modeled by Daniel Chester 
French, the well-known New York sculptor. Tiffany & Co. cut 
the dies and made the medals. The feature of the obverse is a 
profile head of Commodore Dewey, surrounded in raised letter- 
ing by the following legend: ‘‘ The gift of the people of the 
United States to the officers and men of the Asiatic squadron, 
under the command of Commo- 
dore George Dewey.” 

Immediately under the in- 
scription, at the right, is an an- 
chor in a wreath of laurel, and 
a star, indicative of the rank of 
commodore. The name of the 
sculptor is at the left, just be- 
low theepaulet. On the reverse 
side of the medal is a figure of 
a muscular American sailor, 
“The man behind the gun,” 
symbolizing Victory, seated on 
a cannon and holding a flag 
across the lap. Around the bor 
der, forming a frame to the 
figure, are the words: ‘In 
memory of Manila Bay, May 
1st, 1898”; and beneath it, on a | 
tablet, appears the name of the 
ship to which the recipient was 
attached. 

The medal to be presented : 
to Admiral Dewey will bear the LXACT S/2F 
name of his flag-ship, the Olym- i 
pia. The recipient’s name is 
engraved around the edge of 


— 
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the medal. The medals are suspended from bars, the decora 
tions of which consist of an eagle with outstretched wings, an 
American shield, laurel wreath of victory and sword of justice, 
effectively grouped, with the waves of the sea for a background. 
The silk ribbon at the back of each medal consists of three 
stripes—two navy-blue with the Spanish yellow in the centre, 
signifying that the yellow has been vanquished by the blue. 
Each medal is fitted in a handsome leather case, covered with 
fine yellow (Spanish color) leather. 

In its entirety, this joint product of New York’s eminent 
sculptor and famous house of art workers will doubtless rank as 
a notable contribution to the medallic art of the country. The 
sword of honor was completed and shipped to the Navy De- 
partment several months ago and is now on exhibition there, 
awaiting the return of Admiral Dewey. 


The Inconsistent Czar. 


Ir is exceedingly difficult to reconcile the humane and pacific 
desires of the Czar of Russia, as expressed in his call for the re- 
cent peace conference, with the treatment he is now according 
to his Finnish subjects. It is possible, of course, that in this 
instance, as in others of a like nature, the responsibility rests 
not so much upon the Czar as upon the bureaucrats sur- 
rounding him and the thick and strong web of laws and usages 
and precedents which centuries of absolutism have woven 
around the Russian ruler. It bad been stated on excellent 
authority that some of the Czar’s chief advisers and supporters 
are far more autocratic and reactionary in their ideas than the 
Czar himself, and that he would have granted a larger measure 
of freedom to his people and reformed certain great abuses of 
the government had he been able to break away from their in- 
fluence and other trammels thrown around him. 

From what has become known of the Czar’s kindly nature 
and his progressive ideas, it is charitable to believe that there is 
truth in these statements, and that he is not so absolute in his 
rule as the world has been led to believe. But wherever the 
ultimate responsibility may rest, the recent action of the Russian 
government in the case of the Finns cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than unjust, cruel and tyrannical to the last degree. 
Were it not for the weakness of the oppressed people, numerically 
speaking, and the obvious futility of a resort to arms on their 
part, the Czar would before this have had a war on his hands, 
the righteousness of which not even the most strenuous advo- 
cates of peace recently gathered at The Hague could deny. 

In their contention with the Czar’s government against the 
measures adopted, the Finns appear to have every consideration 
of law, usage, and precedent, as well as of justice, on their side. 
The present Czar himself, when he succeeded to the throne in 
1894, solemnly vowed to preserve intact the ccustitution of Fin- 
land in force when that country became a dependency of Russia, 
thus guaranteeing to the Finns a large measure of local govern- 
ment. In his decree of February last the Czar canceled this 
constitution and virtually deprived the Finnish Diet of all its 
impertant law-making powers. By a previous decree the Finns 
were required to serve in Russian armies and to contribute 
largely of their revenues to the Russian treasury. Other steps 
were taken, depriving them of many of their ancient and guar- 
anteed rights and privileges, and wiping out all the distinctions, 
social, political and industrial, which have always existed be- 
tween them and the masses of the Russian people, and given 
them a much superior rank in these respects. 

Against these unjust and oppressive enactments appeals and 
remonstrances from the Finns themselves and their friends have 
been in vain. Justices of their supreme court and the most 
considerable people of the land visited St. Petersburg to beg 
for a reconsideration of the decrees, but they were refused an 
audience by the Czar. At a later date 527,000 persons sign- 
ed a petition which 500 prominent citizens carried to St. 
Petersburg. They were ordered to go home. And, last of all, 
800 men from all parts of Europe, who are distinguished in 
science and literature, or in political life, signed a short address 
tothe Czar, begging him to grant the prayers of the Finnish sub 
jects. Six eminent professors carried the address to St. Peters- 
burg, were received by the minister of the interior, and in- 
formed by him that their address could not even be presented. 

As we said at the outset, it is difficut to reconcile such con- 
duct as this toward a contented, deserving, and peace-loving peo- 
ple with that amicable and generous spirit which other events 
have led us to associate with the Russian Czar. He has been 
either influenced in this case by his counselors in a most unac- 
countable way, or he is guilty of a monstrous inconsistency. 
Far more noble than any rescript for peace would be the act of 
restoring to the unphappy Finns that measure of freedom 
which they have hitherto enjoyed and under which for centuries 
they have been a measurably happy and contented people. 


MEDAL 








O1ES MADE AND MEDALS STRUCK BY 
TIFFANY & CO.NEW YORK 


THE DEWEY MEDAL. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
Size, 16). 223 inches. Printed on Plate Paper in Hight Colors. 


pastel drawing. 
Do not fail to secure this issue of Leslie’s. 
advance, of your newsdealer. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY—DEWEY NUMBER 


With magnificent double- 
page supplement in eight 
colors, and an illuminated 
COVES. om om mH em Mm Mm MH LM 


bbe edition of Leslie’s 
will be issued just at 


Dewey’s arrival at New 
York. He has cabled that 
he will reach New York 
The inter- 
est of the public therefore 
at that time will be cen- 
tred on everything per- 
taining to him, and nothing 
will prove more striking 
in that connection than 
handsome 
Dewey Number of Leslie’s 
Weekly, with its magnifi- 
cent double-page, full-length 
portrait of the famous ad- 
miral, being a reproduction in eight colors of Christy’s beautiful 


Order it in 





A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Pauiser’sAMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s merican Architecture’; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects, 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large gxr2 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constr action, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6, $ 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
) but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 
a \ postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
your first step toward building a 
mam house, so as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
¥ that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
‘+ arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 

. . : dred but that will tell you that 

his house is costing a, great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 

build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 

imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
“with them. ; . : , 

The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
as they are called on to build every day in the week. 

There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 


“~*~ HDGE C0., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





























THE ADMIRAL DEWEY WATCH 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SPANISH WAR 


Daily Reminders of the Destruction of Our Good Battleship ‘ Maine,’’ and the Magnificent Victory of Admiral Dewey 


IF YOU MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY YOU WILL REGRET iT - = 


READ CAREFULLY ALL THAT FOLLOWS 


CASES ARE MADE FROM STEEL TAKEN FROM THE WRECK OF THE BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 


Dewey Watch 


For Gentlemen. 


Weekly, 


@ytec in. } 
Y 


us within one year from date of sale. 
you., You are thus doubly protected. 


U. S. NAVY YARD 


New York, February 11, 1899. 
This is to certify that the U. S. Government 
through their representative at the New York 
Navy Yard has delivered to the W. F. Doll 
Manufacturing Company, New York,the Steel 
recovered from the wreck of the Battleship 
MAINE (about 1,200 Ibs.) being the entire 

amount of steel saved. 
W. A. GIBSON, 

Commander, U.S. N., 

In Charge General Delivery of Stores. 


»HANDSOME.. »HISTORICAL.. 





WE consider ourselves fortunate in being able to offer these watches to readers of Leslie’s 
owing to the fact that the numberof watches is limited, because Only 1,200 

pounds of steel were saved from the battleship ; and while this will make a good 
many watch cases, the demand will exceed the supply a good many times over, so it is safe to 
Say that if you want one of these watches VOW /S THE TIME TO GET IT. 


are of the best American manufacture and are guaranteed. If, with fair usage, either of these 
watches fails to keep good time, the manufacturer 


tal are made from steel recovered from the wreck of the battleship “ Maine.” 
All of the steel saved, about 1,200 pounds, was sold by the United States Government to 
the W. F. Doll Mfg. Co., who make these watches for us, and the letter of the commander in 
charge of the delivery of stores for the Government, given below, is proof that these cases 
are genuine. The steel has been chemically treated, giving the case the rich deep-blue color 
of gun metal, which is so popular to-day and used in the manufacture of expensive jewelry. 


Dewey Watch 


For Ladies 
THESE WATCHES ARE GUARANTEED.—The movements of these watches ee 99 
Ne a ge S agree to repair or replace it if returned to WITH HANDSOME 
is is the guarantee of the manufacturer to us and to CHATELAINE 
THE CASES ARE GENUINE.—The back and the rim encircling the crys- ti©.* 


WHAT ADMIRAL DEWEY THINKS 
OF THE DEWEY WATCH 


FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
W. F. DoLit Merce. Co., 

Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept my hearty 
thanks for the beautiful watch you so kindly 
sent me. It reached me yesterday and is the 
admiration of all who have seen it. I wish 
also to express my appreciation of the kindly 
sentiments contained in your note of Sep- 
tember 3d. Very sincerely yours, 

GEORGE DEWEY. 


..PRICELESS.. ..PRACTICAL.. 








WE want it distinctly understood that these watches are not cheap affairs gotten up simply to sell. The movements are good; the cases genuine, finely 
finished; open face, accurate timekeepers, and will prove thoroughly satisfactory. In a few years it will be impossible to buy one of these watches from any 
one at anywhere near their intrinsic value, for they will be treasured and handed down from father to son and from mother to daughter as reminders of one of the most im- 


portant and thrilling epochs in the history of our great and glorious nation. 


SPECIAL TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


We will send LESLIE’S WEEKLY one full year and the Dewey Watch for Gentlemen for a remittance of $6.00 


6é “ sé 


LESLIE’S WEI ‘ rT] “ss 
of these watches to persons w 





WW ate sc 








Dewey Watch for Ladies $6 66 $s « §69.00 


2 to subscribe to LESLIE’S WEEKLY is $10.00 each, postpaid by registered mail. 
Address JUDGE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















HOW THE 


cide which one you shall marry ?” 
PENELOPE (sadly)—‘‘ No, my dear. 





LAND LAY. 
ETHEL—‘ Oh, what a lovely collection of engagement-rings ! 


Are you trying to de- 


[ am trying to decide which one I shall sue.” 





Established (823. — 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


{THD WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 


























A high-class illustrated monthly, devoted to the interests 
of the horseless vehicle, containing exhaustive information 
pesspining., to thedev elopment and evolution of modern pro- 
pulsion he magnitude of this innovation and capitalian- 
tion is one of the marvels of the age, and should be read by 
all who wish to be up to date and abreast of the times. 


10 cents per copy. $1.00 per year 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a October number of THE AUTOMOBILE will contain 
wards of one hundred illustrations of various ty pes of ve 
h icles and analogous features—Touring on the koad—Scenes 
in the Parks and on the Boulevards—Latest News and Re 
ports from our Special Correspondents in all European 
Capitals—Automobile Fashions—Modes from Paris - Gowns, 
Skirts, Jackets, Hats, and what is Good Form on the Road 
or Calling—The Floral Automobile Parade at Ne 2wport, 
Comprising over 50 Autos in line. 
OCTOBER, 100,000 Copies, 60 Iilustrations, 50 Pages. 
NOVEMBER, 200.000 Copies, 200 Iliustrations, 60 Pages. 
DECEMBER, 500,000 Copies, 300 Itlustrations, 80 Pages. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1,000,000 Copies, 500 Illustrations, 
100 Pages. 


THE AUTOMOBILE PUBLISHING CO., 
St. James Building, pronaway and 2%6th Street, Ne ‘Ww York, 
and all News Companies. 





—— 
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The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
















Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST 0O. Makers 








Boston, Mass. 

















Most WonvERFUL 
Book or THE AGE 


By the Famous Writer on Oveult Sciences 


X. La Motte Sage, A.M., Ph.D,. LL.D. | 
Formerly Professor, Pierce's 
College, Phiiadelphia, Pa 

New York lustitute, N.Y. City. 


wW0 Pages. Profusely Ulustrated 

This work instructs you how to thoroughly 
master all the secrets of Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
Personal Magnetism, Magnetic Healing, and other 
Occult Sciences, 


Quickest and Surest Methods on Earth. 


Anybody can iearn them and exert a magic in 
fluence over others. You can become proficient 
in curing diseasesand bad habits of every nature. 
The acquirement of these powers brings hap- 
piness and health ; develops will power ; gratifies 
ambitions; gives one the key to personal and 
social success, and suggest many opportunities to 
make money. 


EXTRACTS FROM UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS. 


We will Forfeit $1,000 in Gold if each 
Testimonial is found other than Genuine. 


P. B. Baker, A.M., of Searcy, Ark., says:—* It ts 
superior to anything I have ever seen on the subject. I 
will be pleased to tell any one what I think of it.” 


A.J. Merritt, Editor Western Fancier, of Madison, 
Ind., writes: — ‘Since receiving your course of instruc- 
tions I am compe lled to say they are far in advance of all 
others. 


. A. Le Conte, 
Georgia Railway Co., 
increasing success, 
sleep.” 

Rev. Dr. Munson, of New Castle, Del., says:—“I 
succeeded beyond my expectations, and have no objec- 
tions to your using my name in any way you choose.” 


Dr. W. H. Hammersley, Harrisburg, Pa., writes: 
—* They (the instructions) cover the whole field and are 
so plain and simple any person can learn to hypnotizeina 
very short time. lam not in the habit of giving testi- 
monials, but think your course certainly deserves it.” 


Guitman, Ga., Auditor South 
writes:—* After a few trials with 
I put my first subject into a deep 


If at all interested don’t fail to write for this 


great book. It is sent Absolutely Free. We guar- 
antee you success, if instructions are followed. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OP SCIENCE, Dept. BB:, 
39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BARKER'S 
BRANDS 








aemmeientianil 


COLLARS 
— CUFFS) 


) | 














WILLIAM BARKER WEST TROY, 
COMPANY, N.Y. 
aeRO RRR  e 
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are vegetables cooked and compressed with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, ready for use and will 
keep in any climate. 
Recommended for all occasions where the con- 
veniences of the kitchen are notat hand. 


Sold t 


. 
COMPLETE 
Pocket Stove— 

(note cuts) ready for 
instant use. May 
be re-lighted from 
time to time and will 
burn = continuously 
for one hour, is non- 
explosive. 

The Stove will be 


sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of cover from 


Armour’s 
Beef Extract and 
Vegetable Tablets, BH 
or the stove and 
tablets will be sent & 
postpaid on receipt Bey 
of 25 cts. 


box of 





Beef Extract 
and Vegetable 
Tablets 


Each tablet a meal. 


»y grocers and druggists. 





gpArmour & Company, Chicago. 


Waiter 
BR 








Baker & Co.’s 
EAKFAST 


COCOA. 


















3232332 
ar 
a 
o-— ———h.-» 
Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 
ry e 


Pure, 














Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Nutritious, Delicious. 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 


| 











DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Its uses are Innumerable. 
weight one-half oz. 
Sent Postpaid, for 25c.—any address, 

Reference, Commercial Bank. Port Huron. U.S. 
Pat., Feb. 21st, 1899. 
CENTURY NOVELTY CO., 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS: 
“IF 1 HA® ONLY KNOWN 
OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


»ED.PINAUDS 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


_ alice SCALP 
¢ THE HE 
PREsERve CLEANSES 
AND KEEDS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF 
~FoR SALE F VERY WHERE, 


















EASILY ADJUSTED 
POCKET CASH 
REGISTER. 


Every person 
who wishes to 
keep account of 
his or her Daily, 
Weekly, or 
Monthly ex- 
penses, can doso. 
Can be used as a 
COUNTER for 


F, WHIST, 
BASEBALL, Etc. 


Made of Aluminum, 
Size of asilver ie ay 
S. or Can. 


Can. Pending. Address 
DEPT. L 


PORT HURON, MIOH., U. 8. A. 





Leslie’s Weekly 





The Great National Medium—Circulates Every- 
where—Read by Everybody—Patronized by the 


Best Advertisers. 


Let us give you Figures for 


your Fall and Winter Advertising . ... . 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 


Fifth Ave., New York. 








There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Rodak, 


Kodaks 


make photography simple, easy 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N.Y, 





Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 















One Step to | 
Success 


From a poor position to a 
cod < one without us loss oftime. 
9 of our etudents 


Correspondence Schools, Box 1158, 
SCRANTON, PA. 











DON’T LOSE THE FOInT 


of your pencil. cay it in 
the Improved Wash- 
urne Fatent Pencil 
older. wepremato k- 









Byopings Holder, 
with swivel hook, a 4 
handy. By mail, lc. each. Cata- 

logue of these and other novelties 
made with the Wushburne Fast- 


| eners free for the asking. Tks ID 


American Ring Co., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 








For Length and Quality 
of Service the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





BALTIMURt ~ £OHi0R2 
rae rms y’ 


~ Roars 
Ismmicep: 


* 


MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN INTHE WORLD. 


DAILY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


M-AR WASH'N 80! 
NEW YORK @) 








CA os He acceptable ideas. State if patented. 
The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


CANADIAN PActFIC RATEWAY 


Leaving New York daily 
until further notice. 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED.” 


Four and One-half Days to Pacific Coast. 
Luxurious 
Sleeping and Drawing-room Cars, 
Dining-Cars with Unsurpassed Cuisine, 
PASSING THROUGH 
Bannf, the Switzerland of America ; 
The Picturesque Rockies ; 
To All Points on the Pacific Coast. 
CONNECTING 
At Vancouver with the Steamers of the 


Trans-Pacific and Canadian Australian 
Royal Mail Steamship Lines 


FOR 
CHINA AND JAPAN, THE PHILIPPINES, 
HONOLULU, AUSTRALIA, 


For pamphlets and information write to any 
Canadian Pacific Agents. 





and paare Habit cured in 10 
to 20 da ay uO cured. 
Write DR. reesiie ENS co., 
Dept. [. : Esseaeke Ohio. 
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HAVING A 


OLYMPIA 


IOWA 
INDIANA 
BROOKLYN 
OREGON 


NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA 












AN OBJECT LESSON. 


BATTLE=-SHIPS 


rany 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TEXAS 
PURITAN 
CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 
MONTEREY 






opliole 


NEWARK ALBANY 
SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
CHARLESTON RALEIGH 
MIANTONOMOH ATLANTA 
MONADNOCK BOSTON 
TERROR LANCASTER 
NEW ORLEANS 


REAR-ADMIRAL SCHLEY writes: 


Price, $18.00. 


RECORDS—Flat, Signed, Indestructible. 


NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CORP., cor. B’way & 18th St., New York. 


Send for printed matter. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


‘‘Nothing in the sound reproducers of to-day so marvelous as this wonderful discovery.” 


GRAM-0-PHONE 
RECORD 








‘*The rumble of the ‘EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS’ is heard ’round 





the world.’’—New York Press. 


The ‘‘ EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS ”’ 
of the New York Central is the fastest 





long-distance passenger train in the 
world, Between New York and Buf- 
falo, 440 miles, in 495 minutes, A two- 
cent mileage ticket ($8.80) is good on 


this train. 


The “SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
is a superbly equipped train by the New 
York Central and Big Four Route be- 





tween New York and Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 


Splendid service. No excess fare, 


The ‘‘NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL,” as its name implies, runs 
between New York and Chicago via 
New York Central, Lake Shore and 
Michigan Central Railroads. Service is 


perfect. Time quick. 


The ‘*‘PAN-AMERICAN EXPRESS” 
is the New York Central’s new train, 





Furnishes the best possible night serv- 
ice between New York and Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Toronto. No 
excess fare. Two-cent mileage tickets 


accepted. 


A copy of ‘* The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel’ will be sent free, 


The ‘LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 
of the New York Central. The most 





magnificently equipped and luxuriously 
appointed train in the world. Between 
New York and Chicago in 24 hours. 


Accommodations of a first-class hotel. 


The ‘‘ WESTERN EXPRESS ”’ is the 


New York Central’s early evening train 





from New York to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago and the West. A 
dining-car serves all meals. Connects 


in Chicago with all Western lines. 


The‘‘SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS” 
is a new and splendidly equipped even- 





ing train between New York and Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and all 
Southwestern points, by the New York 
Central. 


SPECIAL” of the New York Central is 
the latest addition to the already com- 


The ‘‘NEW YORK AND DETROIT 


prehensive service. Fast time between 
New York and Detroit. Superb equip- 
ment. No excess fare. 


post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of a one-cent stamp by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Age” 


en 
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AFTER 
THE BATH. 


Dainty clothes and tender skin_ 
Need’ pure soap to wash them in. 
Nurse and mother must be .sure 
Baby:s bath is sweet and pure. 


A child fresh from its bath in clean dainty clothes 
is a suggestion of lvory Soap. All dainty wash- 
able things may be restored to their original 


b 


freshness without injury, by use of lvory Soap. 


Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail t« > Iv appe receipt of which we will send a copy (without 
printing) on enamel plate paper, 14x17 inches, a suitable size for framing THE “TER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 




















